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The carefully selected wool yarns and fine cotton yarns wound under expert 
supervision—the prime quality horsehide of uniform excellence, skillfully matched 
and strongly double-stitched — the many critical inspections for weight, size and 
balance through each step of manufacture — all guarantee the sturdy endur- 


ance of Rawlings R1.* 


For a better game insist on the Rawlings R1! 


*We wish there were more of this fine ball to meet the 
demand — every effort is being made to distribute 
production as speedily as they can be manufactured. 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 

e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


*Hf you do not see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send it in. 


e RALEIGH COMPANY New Rochelle, N. ¥.¢ RECONDITIONING DIVISION » 
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Spring Practice 


Will prove the 





It is a matter of record that teams using 
Spot-Bilt Football Shoes equipped with Compresso-Lock 
Oblong Cleats have experienced a sharp reduction 
in ankle and knee injuries. Players prefer them 
to round cleats and more and more coaches report 
better performance from their teams. 
This is not surprising when the following advantages 
of Compresse-Lock Oblong Cleats are considered. 


Greater Stability and Better Balance —The ball Less Wear—More contact surface to absorb 
and heel cleats, when placed in line, have one : wear. 


half inch wide tread and two fuff inches of con- 
tact area. 4 


>. 
Better Traction—Oblong cleats grovide twice as 
much supporting surface as rouri cleats. 


Improved Kicking and Passing—The heel remains 


level and there is less tendency to “rock.” 


Better Mud Cleat—With twice the surface area 
there is less tendency to slip or sid. 


Will Not Become Detached—No Compresso-Lock 
Cleat, Oblong or Round, has ever come off on 
the playing field. 


Adjustable—Compresso-Lock Oblong Cleats are 
adjustable to any angle to suit the player's pref- 
erence. 


More Comfortable—Oblong cleats are not felt 
through the shoes as are round cleats. 


Sse them, foniSpniag Prentiss «3 ijpulgasor pooreet{ 


>) WITCHELL-SHEILLCO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wlakers of the Finest in fbthletic Shoes 
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The most valuable 
equipment a football 
team can possess. 


Assures swift and full 
credit for yardage 
gained and defended. 


8 to 10 times more 
accurate than the old 
methods. Easy to 
operate. The Grid-Eye 
works with or 
without yard 
lines. Carries 
anywhere. 











ite \NRDS. 
TIME, EXPENSE! 


THERE CAN BE NO 
REAL ACCURACY 
WITH SPEED 
WITHOUT THIS 
FULLY PROVEN 
EQUIPMENT! 














DELIVERY 


PRODUCTION WILL BE LIMITED IN 1946 


Manutactured and Distributed by 


PRECISION SPORTS, Inc. 


EVANS BUILDING WASHINGTON 5, D.C 
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from here 
and there--- 


AMES W. (“BIFF”) GLASSFORD is 
the new head football coach at the 
University of New Hampshire. Glass- 
ford leaves Yale as assistant to Howie 
O’Dell to replace George Sauer. Sauer 
goes to Kansas as head coach. Anthony 
Dougal will remain as Glassford’s assist- 
ant... . Woodrow Hayes, former ath- 
letic officer at Annapolis, will take over 
the duties of football coach at Dennison 
University. 
* * * 
ROFESSOR JOHN MO of Tsing Hua 
University, Peiping, China, writes to 
suggest a plan for the United Nations 
Organization. According to Mr. Mo’s 
proposal each nation is to organize a com- 
mittee whose purpose is to foster ath- 
letics and recreation among the various 
nations. Professor Mo continues, “This 
is intended for those not of Olympic Game 
standards and is to promote social under- 
standing.” 
* *% * 
NOTE from John Knight states that 
he expects three hundred coaches 
for the Bethany College Coaching School. 
. Gene Logan follows Henry Frnka to 
Tulane as trainer. Gene was assistant 
trainer at West Point and head trainer at 
Tulsa before entering the navy.... 
Roy Baker has been released from the 
service and will return to U.S. C. as back- 
field coach. 
* * * 
HE manufacturers of sporting goods 
have been doing a fine job in supply- 
ing material, charts, books, etc. The latest 
is Spalding with their Sports Show car- 
toons for the bulletin board... . C. O. 
Brown, former director of the American 
Baseball Congress and more recently 
physical training officer for the Third 
Air Force, will soon be back in sports 
promotion. 
* & * 
PRE-WAR Northwestern Univer- 
sity reunion is in the offing when 
Waldorf, Ingwersen and Payseur appear 
on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania 
Football Coaches Association. Coaching 
School. Burt Ingwersen, formerly line 
coach at Northwestern, now holds a sim- 
ilar spot at Illinois. 
* # 
OB SWISHER, former star back with 
the Chicago Bears, has joined the 
sales organization of the John T. Riddell 
Company. Bob worked out the details of 
the Coaches Ready Reference File Cards 
which are receiving.so much acclaim from 
football coaches everywhere. . . . Russ 
Cook, former head of the big athletic pro- 
(Continued on page 53) 


Ex-Coach now enjoys 
Higher Income 
plus Security 


The promise of lifetime security and a 
steadily growing income . . . plusa re- 
spected position in his community .. . 
that’s the kind of a career Bill Rohlffs was 
seeking, and he found it in life insurance 
selling. Bill is an ex-coach who entered 
our business only 2 short years ago. Since 
then he has become the Assistant Man- 
ager of a successful agency. 


Let Bill tell his own story: 





“After 10 years of coaching, a chenge of career 
seemed indicated. | entered life insurance selling 
becouse it offered me a logical opportunity to 
capitalize on my community standing. Now both 
my family and | feel secure, my income hes in- 
creased considerably, and every new client mokes 
a new friend and strengthens my place in our city. 
Our future certainly looks bright now.” 











Such stories are not uncommon since The 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan 
created career opportunities for qualified 
men. We invite coaches to send for our 
scientific Aptitude Test, which can be 
taken in your own home. Men who 
qualify are offered time-proven field 
training, and they receive a guaranteed 
salary while becoming established. After 
that, their income possibilities are vir- 
tually unlimited! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ef NEW YORK 


34 Nassou Street Lewis W. Douglas, 
New York 5,N. ¥. { President 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test, 





Name. 





Home Address... 

















a CHAMPION 





VO/IT; RUBBER CORP. 


t. Los Angele * 180 N Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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The forehand volley, as demonstrated by 
Welby Van Horn shows the weight on the 
left foot as in all forehand strokes. Notice 
the part the left hand plays in balancing the 
body. The upper torso is hone from the waist 
to insure sighting of balls that are hit near 
the net line or below it. Volleys are what 
most players call a “touch” shot. In other 
words, the ball is “touched” or blocked rather 
than stroked as are the majority of balls hit 
near the base line. _ Particular attention 
should be paid to the position of the hand 
and fingers on the racket. Note that the 
thumb is resting against the third finger and 
the fourth finger is slightly apart from others. 

The backhand volley should be hit with 
the weight on the right foot, the body side- 
ways to the net. The wrist plays an impor- 
tant part in volleying. It should be firm 
so that the racket head will not bend back 
at the impact of the ball. 













Tennis 
for 
Beginners 


By Richard Swinnerton 


Tennis Coach 
Princeton University 


TARTING the play of tennis in the 
S right way is well worth while, be- 

cause a mastery of sound funda- 
mentals is the great factor in achieving 
success in this sport as in other sports. *A 
beginner must start with a knowledge of 
good form, accuracy, and timing, the 
requisites of tennis playing. 


The Grip 


A beginner should, first of all, learn how 
to grip the tennis racket. There are three 
popular types of grips—the Eastern fore- 
hand, the Western forehand, and the con- 
tinental. 

The Eastern Forehand is the grip most 
popular with leading tennis players. To 
get an idea of this grip, the player should 
hold the racket in his left hand, hold it on 
edge and at the balance point, and then 
take his right hand and “shake hands” with 
the handle. He should note that the heel 
of his hand is resting against the butt or 
thick leather on the racket handle, then 
spread his fingers, and feel that he has a 
comfortable grip of a friend. This is the 
forehand grip. 

When the player is stroking a back- 
hand shot, the forehand grip seems weak 
and a little awkward. Therefore, it is 
necessary to make a slight change which is 
done quite naturally and easily. The 
player slides his hand over the racket 
handle slightly to his left and extends his 
thumb along the flat edge of the racket 
handle. Many players curl the thumb 
around the handle. Having the thumb 
extended along the racket handle helps 
the control and prevents any tilting of the 
racket by the impact of a hard-driven shot. 

The Western Forehand Grip. The sim- 
ple way to obtain this grip is to lay the 
racket flat on the ground and pick it up. 
The hand should be on top of the handle. 
No change is made with this grip when 
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handling a backhand, just a turn of the 
wrist and the ball is struck by that side of 
the racket. This grip is best for a be- 
ginner’s service, which we will discuss later, 
and is most helpful in dealing with high 
forehands. 

The Continental Grip is slightly differ- 
ent from the Eastern forehand. In grasp- 
ing the racket, the player moves his hand 
slightly to the left. No change is made in 
this grip when dealing with a backhand. 

The beginner should practice gripping 
his racket with these different grips which 
are orthodox, and should select the one 
which suits him best. 


The Ready Position 


The ready position is a stance taken be- 
hind the base line. The player is alert, 
his eyes watching the ball, with his racket 
held in the center and in front of his body. 
He is in position to anticipate the serve or 
stroke that he is to return. 


The Eastern Grip. 





Service—position before delivery: After stroking the ball. 







The Forehand Drive 


The player is in the ready position 
watching for the ball which is coming to- 
wards him. Getting into position before 
stroking the ball is very important. He 
should start moving immediately and make 
a quick change in his position by getting a 
sideways position to the net. His feet 
should be in position and his racket swung 
backwards ready to hit the ball. His body 
should swing easily backward on the back 
swing and forward on the forward swing 
with the least amount of effort. His arm 
should be straight with his wrist firm. As 
he hits the ball, he should allow his hips 
to turn with his stroke and follow through 
in the direction of the flight of the ball. 

Top Spin Forehand, a stroke generally 
played shoulder-high, gets the name from 
the spin given at the impact. The racket 
starts slightly below the bounce of the ball 
and finishes upward. Its rise after the 
bounce is arc like. 

The Flat Drive is one that is flat with 
very little spring. The ball bounces low 
with very little arc, when it hits the court 
surface. This is a very fast stroke and 
should be played waist-high, low over the 
net. 

A good method by which a player may 
improve his forehand is to have someone 
throw balls over the net so that he may 
hit them back easily and accurately, for- 
getting all about speed. A backboard af- 
fords another excellent method of practice 


The Backhand Drive 


The backhand drive has the back of the 
hand facing the net. The player should 
quickly obtain the required position, but 
in this case, with his sideways position t« 
the net, his right foot is nearer to the net 
His eyes are watching the ball which is 
coming to him backhand. He should get 
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Lob—the beginning. 


his racket in his back swing ready early 
to stroke the ball, which is waist-high, with 
a flat racket and he should get his body 
movement into his stroke by turning his 
hips at the moment of making his stroke. 
The follow-through is the same as in the 
forehand. Transferring the weight of the 
body from the rear to the front leg is of 
great importance during the swing. The 
player should handle low-bouncing balls 
by getting down to them, bending his 
knees, but remembering to keep the head 
of the racket above his wrist. He should 
never drop the racket below the wrist. 
He should practice these strokes by having 
someone throw balls to his backhand 
waist-high and low. 


Service 


Service means putting the ball into play. 
The server has an advantage over his op- 
ponent since he has time to watch him 
and to get set for his stroke. A strong 
well-placed serve is a good weapon to have. 

There are different types of service: 
the sliced, the American twist and the 
cannon ball, all of which may have a 
change of pace. I think the beginner 
should master the cannon ball service first 
with accuracy and ease. The cannon ball 
which travels almost in a straight line is 
hit with the flat racket face and without 
any cut. 


The grip in a beginner’s case for serying * 


should be the Western. The reader will 
remember that, in the paragraph on this 
grip, earlier in this article, this grip was 
also helpful in dealing with high fore- 
hands. The position for the service should 
be behind the base line with the left foot 
nearer the base line about six inches away, 
the toe pointing diagonally to the right- 
side line. The right foot should be about 
twelve inches behind the left foot, close 
to the center of the court and the left 
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The finish. 


shoulder should face the net. The racket 
should rest on the right shoulder, the ball 
in the left hand ready to toss into the air. 
I should like to quote an explanation about 
service by the famous tennis coach Mercer 
Beasley with whom I was closely associated 
when he was head coach here at Princeton 
University. “Put your racket down and 
take up an ordinary hammer and nail. 
Raise the nail about one foot above your 
head, if you did not watch the nail during 
the hitting you would hit your fingers, now 
put down hammer and nail to take up 
racket and ball and repeat.” A simple but 
a thorough explanation of service. As the 
ball is thrown into the air, the racket arm 
moves downward, close to the body with 
the weight of the body transferred to the 
right foot and the heel of the left foot 
raised with the toe remaining on the 
ground behind the base line. The swing 
should be continuous and travel upward 
and backward with the arm extended with 


Forehand stroking. 


comfort. As it continues upward, the 
player should bend his elbow preparatory 
to getting power to hit the ball. The ball 
should be struck with the arm fully ex- 
tended, the player rising on his toes to get 
all the reach that he possibly can. The 
weight shifts to the front foot, and just be- 
fore the impact the rear foot is raised 
clear of the ground which permits bodily 
movement in the swing. The racket 
should follow through and across the body. 
This movement may carry the body for- 
ward causing the player to step into the 
court with his rear foot. He should im- 
mediately get back behind his base line. 
Service requires much practice in both 
the fore and back courts. Targets placed 
in various parts of service courts, and a 
bucket of old balls, may be used to ad- 


vantage in practicing the serve. 
The Volley 


The volley is a stroke made while the 
ball is in the air and before it hits the court 
surface. It is a forcing shot used in the 
fore court between six and ten feet from 
the net. The beginner, in learning to vol- 
ley, should shorten his grip from one and 
a half to two inches. This shortened grip 
acts as the thumb does on the backhand 
drive; the racket is steadier and will not 
have the tendency to be turned with the 
impact. The grip is the same as that 
used in the forehand drive with a slight 
change when making a volley from the 
backhand. Volleys are made from above 
the shoulders, waist-high, and low, the 
body at right angles to the net, the racket 
head above the wrist with the face of the 
racket slightly tilted and the front foot 
advanced a little. The back swing should 
be short, with the arm bent at the elbow. 
The volley is made, not with a stroke but 
with a sharp punch or jab with the fore- 
arm and wrist. This a quick return which 
calls for quick thinking and good timing. 

(Continued on page: 42) 


Forehand backswing. 








The Backhand 


The backhand stroke, as demonstrated by 
Welby Van Horn should be hit with the body 
sideways to the net and the weight on the right 
foot at the finish of the stroke as illustrated 
in this picture. Notice that the racket head 
is turned upwards at the end of the swing. 
The position of the left hand plays an impor- 
tant part in balancing the weight of the body 
on all strokes. Observe also the hand and po- 
sition of the fingers on the racket handle. 


Stroke 


By Tom D. Stow 


Tennis Coach 
Berkeley Tennis Club 


HE backhand stroke is the easiest 

stroke in tennis to learn. Of course, 

this statement must be qualified, 

but speaking strictly from a technical 

viewpoint, it should be the easiest shot to 
learn. 

The reader will ask the obvious ques- 
tion, why are there so many weak back- 
hands in the game. There are several rea- 
sons: first, the average player does not 
approach the ball correctly; second, all 
beginners start by hitting forehands and 
will use this shot whenever possible; third 
even after learning the backhand, the 
average player uses purely a defensive 
shot, and does not, therefore, build up an 
aggressive attitude which in itself will 
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help develop the stroke. 

To learn the backhand stroke, the first 
thing to do is to get the proper grip. 
This applies to either a beginner or, let us 
say, an average player. In either case, 
the quickest way to get used to the grip 
is to take the grip and practice slowly 
against the backboard. By doing. this a 
player will get used to the grip and can get 
a steady shot. To get the best results with 
this type of backhand, the player should 
stand fifteen to twenty feet from the wall 
and use a short backstroke and an easy, 
slow swing. The grip I recommend and 
the one which is, without doubt, the 
soundest grip, if one wants a backhand 
drive rather than an undercut shot is 


known as a semi-Western grip. The grip 
is obtained by placing the palm of the 
hand on top of the racket so that the first 
knuckle is directly on the top of the han 


. dle, fingers separated, the thumb up the 


back of the racket at a slight angle. When 
a player is learning this grip, it is better 
for him to be too far behind the racket 
so that the thumb is almost straight up 
the back, than tend to be on the forehand 
side. This type of grip will insure the 
player of coming under the ball or, at 
least, it will make it very much easier for 
him to do so. Since coming under the 
ball is the first step in learning a drive, the 
importance of the grip cannot be over- 
emphasized. 
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In the accompanying pictures I have 
shown the main fundamentals in making 
the backhand drive. Illustration 1 shows 
how a player should wait between shots. 
You will note that the feet are well apart, 
the hands in the center, the racket sup- 
ported by the left hand, and the weight of 
the body forward on the balls of the feet. 
This position is necessary to insure good 
footwork and good balance, which, after 
all are the basis of any shot. When a ball 
is hit towards the backhand side, the 
player should immediately turn as shown 
in Illustration 2. In making this turn, the 
player should change the grip immediately 
and slide the right hand to the left. The 
left hand is kept on the racket to give it 
support. At the same time the weight is 
shifted to the left foot. This is all done 
in one count and should be practiced until 
it is perfectly smooth. This position (that 
of the racket and the angle of the shoul- 
ders) is retained while the player ap- 
proaches the ball. The start of the stroke 
is shown in Illustration 3.- The left hand 
is kept on the racket to the back end of 
the stroke. I cannot overemphasize the 





Fou D. STOW is at present man- 
ager and coach at the Berkeley, 
California, Tennis Club. From 1931 
to 1943, he served as tennis coach at 
the University of California. He and 
his assistants are now teaching three 
hundred each week. In the past fif- 
teen years he has coached the nation- 
ally well-known Don Budge, Sarah 
Palfrey Cooke, and Margaret Osborne, 
and a great many state and local 
champions. 














use of the left hand in this position as it 
insures perfect knee and hip action. In 
other words, the player approaches the 
ball as though he were going to hit it with 
two hands. If he does this he will hit 
perfectly naturally. 

I learned this method from Don Budge, 
whom I taught for several years. It was 
the natural way for him to hit as he batted 
left-handed in baseball, and he carried 
the characteristics of this swing into tennis. 
In fact, as a young player, he preferred to 
hit everything on his backhand side. 

In Illustration 3, the back stroke has 
just started, the right foot is about to 
come forward toward the net. The full 
back stroke will carry the racket behind 
the left shoulder. Illustration 4 shows the 
weight directly over the right foot and the 













arm fully extended and straight. The 
weight planted on the right foot helps the 
accuracy of the shot, and a straight arm 
gives the shot the maximum speed with 
minimum effort. Please note that the ball 
is to the side and opposite the right hip. 
Illustration 5 shows the follow-through 
which is very important as it holds the 
shot in line. The finish I show here is 
just past the right shoulder with the face 
of the racket tilted slightly back. This 
should not necessarily be tried when the 
player is first learnnig the stroke. In fact, 
until a player has learned to come under 
the ball, I recommend that the racket roll 
over slightly with the ball. Tilting the 


face back, which tends to keep the wrist 
firm can easily be acquired after steadiness 
has been obtained by turning the ball over. 

After a player has practiced against a 
wall, the next step is to practice rallying 
on a court, using backhands whenever pos- 
sible. From a correct waiting position be- 
tween shots, he should practice the turn, 
then try to step into the shot properly. 
When this is done satisfactorily, he should 
practice a full stroke and the finish. The 
feel of the shot and the finish can be 
learned best if the player will hold the 
finish position for an extra two or three 
counts before jumping back into position. 
This method will give the player time to 
see whether he has done it correctly and 
will keep him from hurrying his shot. As 
the return of the serve is the hardest shot 
to master, extra effort should be. placed 
on this shot. 

The player who can find someone who 
will practice serving to his backhand con- 
stantly is well off, for knowing that the ball 
is coming to a certain place allows him to 
get set a fraction earlier and gives him 
(Continued on page 40) 







































Suggestions to 
Tennis Coaches 


By R. E. Horne 
Tennis Coach, Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra, California 


order of ratings in this pyramid will be 
seen in the accompanying diagram: 
1 


of fundamental strokes are illustrated 

and explained in nearly every book 
and pamphlet on the subject of tennis, I 
shall not discuss these with you in this 
article, but rather I shall limit this article 
to suggestions to tennis coaches. 

In teaching tennis to high school stu- 
dents in Southern California over a period 
of twenty-five years I have always felt 
happy in the thought of contributing to 
such a worth-while sport. If in drawing 
on my experience I can offer to younger 
or inexperienced tennis coaches any ways 
or means of teaching the game more effec- 
tively, and so reach even greater numbers 
than come to me in my school classes and 
interscholastic teams, I shall feel well re- 
warded for time spent in preparing this 
article. 

First, let me assume that one or more 
of the readers of this article has been ap- 
pointed tennis coach overnight, with no 
previous training or experience. That 
might happen. A former colleague of 
mine found himself in just that situation 
at a city college only last week. 

For an instructor, caught in this unex- 
pected situation, there are many excellent 
books on tennis as played by the experts. 
Only the simple fundamentals, approved 
and used by all great players, should be 
adopted and passed on to beginners. 

Then may I suggest that those of you in 
this predicament attend a big tournament 
or an exhibition match where you will see 
some of the theories and techniques that 
you have just read about being put in ac- 
tion. Right now Don Budge and Bobby 
Riggs are on a tour in at least thirty sec- 
tions of the country. 

Take a few lessons on your personal 
game from a professional jn your locality. 

Now you are an old-timer. All you need 
are the customers. 

From now on, my suggestions will ap- 
ply to those of you who are coaching ten- 
nis for the first time and to those who are 
hoping to increase interest in the student 
body. One of the best ways of attracting 
boys within the school to go out for ten- 
nis is to start a ladder or pyramid—a 
perpetual challenge tournament—and peg 
the participants’ names on a board in 
some conspicuous place near the gymna- 
sium office. At Mark Keppel High School 
in Alhambra we maintain a pyramid of 
twenty-one boys, the name of each con- 
testant printed on a key-tag and moved 
up or down the board after each victory 
or defeat of two-out-of-three sets. The 


I NASMUCH as grips and the execution 
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2 3 
4 5 6 
7 9 10 
11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 

Initial placement may be based on the 
results of a round-robin tournament or 
even on an expressed interest to get out for 
tennis play. 

During the first semester challenging, 
under reasonable rules and regulations, is 
permitted until Christmas vacation, after 
which progress becomes restricted to one 
man at a time. This curb is applied in 
order to settle the pyramid and establish 
a finer distinction of relative ability before 
the second semester opens. At that time 
we start our intensive season of coaching 
for interscholastic matches. I should like 
to add, in passing, that any boy in school is 
eligible to challenge either of the last two 
members of the pyramid. Through such 
a system there can be no stagnation, no 
favoritism,—only that good old American 
opportunity to reach the top. 

We have worked out in our tennis gym- 
nasium classes an equally stimulating and 
democratic system of progress. As classes 
are being formed each semester, students 
are encouraged to choose permanent 
doubles partners. To initiate the match- 
play schedule, teams are assigned places 
extending from the top of a battery of 
courts to the bottom on the basis of alpha- 
betical arrangement. The team of Adams 
and Wilson, for example, would play their 
opening match on the top court. After 
each day of play, winning teams all along 
the battery of courts move up, losers down. 
The losing team on the bottom court drops 
out for assignment to instruction or to 
practice against the backboard until such 
day as their turn comes to replace a losing 
team on the bottom court again. In this 
procedure the boys find a real incentive to 
improve their game. 

So you have your customers! When do 
they meet? Three or four afternoons a 
week for an hour and a half each session. 
The other two afternoons, or one, are 
given over to practice matches with schools 
not in your regular league. Be sure to 
make notes on your boys’ performances 
during these matches in order to correct 
their errors at the next practice session. 

Start your practice period with five min- 
utes of jumping rope. It is good for bal- 
ance and poise. The boys will like it~ Re- 


serve the last fifteen or twenty minutes for 
competitive play. The boys will look eager- 
ly forward to that, too. Meanwhile work on 
strokes and court position. 

Bearing in mind that you cannot do 
everything in a relatively few short periods 
of practice, single out essential strokes, em- 
phasizing fundamental court position all 
the while. Teach these as thoroughly as 
you can, then drill on them. First things 
first, as always. Never mind the less fre- 
quently used strokes. I have coached high 
school teams to Southern California cham- 
pionships with only one style of service— 
the American slice—with no drop shots at 
all, and with no special drill on chops or 
slices. With plenty of training and staying 
out of “no man’s land,” your boys can also 
get along very well without even the half- 
volley. This will give you more time to 
develop the drive, both forehand and back- 
hand, the slice service, volley, lob, and 
smash. 

At this point, I should like to say a word 
on fundamental court position. Most im- 
portant, stress the advisability of keeping 
out of “no man’s land.” I refer to that 
section of the court between the base line 
and service lines. It is that territory in 
which the ball would ordinarily bounce at 
the player’s feet, making returns unneces- 
sarily difficult. The tennis coach at a 
neighboring school went as far as to paint 
on every one of his courts a yellow D-P.H. 
DON’T PARK HERE. 

Encourage your boys to return to a 
point four feet behind the base line, or 
seven feet in front of the service line, de- 
pending on whether they are drawn closer 
to the backcourt or to the forecourt. Their 
position right or left of the center mark, if 
behind the base line, will vary a few feet, 
depending on how close the bal! which they 
have just returned is approaching their op- 
ponent’s forehand or backhand corner. In 
either case, they will take their stance be- 
hind the diagonally opposite court. Only 
on shots to the middle of their opponent’s 
court will they return to a point directly 
behind the center mark. 

Should the ball, in net play go to their 
opponent’s deep center, their position 
should be astride the center-service line; 
if to the opponent’s forehand corner, a left 
step or two should be taken from center; 
if to their backhand corner, then a step o1 
two should be made to the right of center. 
In general, position in court is indicated by 
bisecting the imaginary angle made at the 
point of the ball in the opponent’s court, 
with sides running to the two widest pos- 
sible returns. 

In doubles play, wider angles are pos- 
sible, but two men are there to defend the 
territory included by them. The greatest 
weakness usually appears in the area be- 
tween partners, left open as the result of 
the players’ indecision. A parallel forma- 
tion, or partners. abreast, each covering 
his side of the court as the play moves 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Requisites 


for the Miler 


By Philip Knuth 
Track Coach, Robert E. Lee High School, 


Jacksonville, Florida 


more time, patience, conscientious 

effort, and hard work on the part 
of the participant than any other track or 
field event. To become a good miler, how- 
ever, a boy does not have to possess nat- 
ural ability as in some other events. That, 
to be sure, is an asset but not a requisite. 
A miler can make up in effort, patience, 
and intestinal fortitude what he lacks in 
natural ability. 

Distance running differs from the 
shorter races in that it takes longer for a 
boy to show progress. and improvement, 
and it requires a word of encouragement 
and a pat on the back, now and then, from 
the coach to keep milers, especially those 
beginning to run distance races, from be- 
coming discouraged while going through 
the conditioning period. 

As a rule, boys prefer other events to 
the mile because they feel that they can 
never run such a long distance and be- 
cause it is not as spectacular as the shorter 
races. Most beginners coming out for 
track choose the dashes because they think 
they will have to do less work and train- 
ing. This, to some extent, is true, but once 
a miler gets into condition, he can remain 
in condition more easily than men in the 
shorter distances. 

We select our milers here at Robert E. 
Lee in two ways, those back from the pre- 
vious year’s squad and recruits who have 
shown possibilities in our gymnasium class 
track meets. 

At the beginning of the school year, | 
divide my regular gymnasium classes into 
four squads, each representing a track 
team. After a few weeks of conditioning, 
we begin running off a track meet in each 
class between the four squads. We usually 
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hold two events each day for three days a 
week until all classes have completed every 
event in a regulation track and field meet. 
This gives every boy an opportunity to 
compete in each event and to determine 
the event or events for which he is best 
suited. From this fall track program in 
our gymnasium classes, we secure our re- 
cruits for the coming year’s track squad. 
Our set-up here at Lee is to have all our 
athletes in, what we call, a sixth-hour 
gymnasium class. The fall training pro- 
gram for the track boys in this sixth hour 
differs from the regular gymnasium class 
program, mentioned above, as the track 
boys in this class are all carry-overs from 
the previous year. 

Fall is an excellent time for the track 
coach to work with his distance and mid- 
dle-distance boys as he will have more 
time for individual conditioning and in- 
structions. A well-planned fall condition- 
ing program may be very beneficial to 
both the runner and the coach for the con- 
ditioning and techniques gained in fall 
practice will carry over, thus making 
spring training that much easier, and giv- 
ing the coach more time to spend with 
other events. 

Early each fall, we start cross-country 
practice for all distance and middle-dis- 
tance aspirants who are not out for an- 
other sport. We have laid out a two-mile 
course around our football practice field 
and, although it is not what we would like 
to have, it is better for fall practice ses- 
sions than the cinder track. 

Early work should not be too strenu- 
ous, lest it become drudgery. Every prac- 
tice should start with a warm-up period, 
the length of which should depend upon 
the individual. Calisthenics are daily 


“musts” all through the season—particu- 
larly, stretching exercises to loosen the 
hips and pull-ups to develop the torso and 
strengthen the abdominal muscles. 

The chief objective of our fall program 
is conditioning for boys must be in condi- 
tion before they can be taught pace, 
rhythm and race judgment. 

We begin our regular track practice 
about the middle of February. Here in 
Florida, we are fortunate in being able to 
start track practice much earlier than in 
the Northern states. We have to guard, 
however, against over-training because of 
the longer season. 

The spring conditioning program for 
milers should be somewhat gradual in 
progression. Early practices should be 
light, and the increase in amount of work 
should be gradual. - Workouts should be 
planned according to the age of the boy, a 
boy of fifteen naturally not being able to 
stand as much work as a boy of eighteen. 

Some boys start out trying as hard as 
they can to gain the attention of the coach, 
while others trail along with the rest of 
the squad. The first group must be slowed 
down and made to take things a little 
more easily, and the other group of boys 
must be stepped up to prevent their fall- 
ing into the rut of always following. 

A good miler must develop several im- 
portant factors, namely: pace, race judg- 
ment, stamina, a kick and speed. 

The first two or three weeks should 
consist alternately of jogging and walking 
to get the legs in condition, the jogging 
distance being increased, the walking dis- 
tance decreased as time goes on. By jog- 
ging we do not mean easy loping around 
the track. 

(Continued on page 82) 








The sacrifice bunt from a batting 


stance. 


UNTING, while closely associat- 
B ed with batting, is an offensive 
fundamental in itself. This can 
be proved by the fact that many mediocre 
hitters are excellent bunters, and vice 
versa. The actual form, techniques, and 
skills in bunting, however, differ from those 
involved in batting. 

In this article bunting has been divided 
into the following phases: 

The sacrifice bunt—from a batting stance 
or position (without moving the legs), by 
turning to face the pitcher (moving 
the rear leg around), suggestions in using 
the sacrifice bunt, and the squeeze play as 
a sacrifice bunt. The bunt for a base hit, 
and the push or drag bunt for a base hit. 


Sacrifice Bunt 


In performing a sacrifice bunt, from the 
batting position or stance, the batter 
should make a one-quarter pivot on the 
balls of both feet, toward the pitcher, so 
that the body is facing the pitcher. The 
rear leg should carry the majority of the 
body weight. The rear knee should be 
bent to a greater extent than the front 
knee. At the same time, the batter should 
slide the top hand on the bat toward the 
vicinity of the trademark, with the fingers 
of this hand almost entirely gripped 
around the bat. Gripping the bat too 
tightly leads to a hard bunt. The bat 
should be kept level and high, so as to 
work down on the ball. The left forearm, 
for a right-handed batter, should be hori- 
zontally level, and in line with the bat. He 
should not push at the ball, rather allow 
the ball to hit the bat, so that a hollow 
sound will result. A slight recoil in the 
bat, at the impact often take place. Pulling 
the bat back, as the ball approaches the 
plate, is not a slight recoil, and often re- 
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The 
Fundamentals 


of 
Bunting 


By 
James Smilgoff 


Baseball Coach 
Taft High School 
Chicago 


sults in a foul ball. The left hand on the 
handle guides the angle of the bat, for a 
right-handed bunter, and the right hand 
acts as a fulcrum or angle turning point. 
The opposite is true for the left-handed 
bunter. The head should be up with eyes 
on the ball. Arms should be extended well 
forward, with bat out in front of the plate. 
The angle at which the bat is held at im- 
pact will determine the angle at which the 
ball will roll. A good bunt should roll 
to a distance of about twenty-five feet 
from home plate. Making a good bunt 
should be uppermost in the mind 
of the bunter. He should dispel all 
thought from his mind of getting a fast 
start away from home plate toward first 
base until after the good bunt has been 
made. The sacrifice bunt is what the word 
implies, sacrificing an out on the part of 
the batter to advance a base runner to a 
succeeding base. 

The sacrifice bunt made by turning or 
swinging around to face the pitcher, is 
more commonly used because it provides a 


Hold the bat well away from the body 
and out in front of the plate. 


The sacrifice bunt by turning to face 
the pitcher. 


more balanced, set position. Usually, this 
gives the batter more time to perform the 
bunt, thus resulting in a more accurate 
bunt. In this type of bunt, it is better 
to face the pitcher in the bunting position 
too early rather than too late. The oppo- 
sition probably is anticipating a bunt situ- 
ation anyhow. As the pitcher’s arm starts 
backward, ready to pitch, the batter 
should shift the rear leg around so that 
his body faces the pitcher. Both feet 
should be almost even, or the inside foot 
may be a few inches behind the outside 
foot. In making the pivot to face the 
pitcher, the rear foot is the only one that 
needs be moved. A one-quarter pivot on 
the front foot, which remains in place, 
will suffice, except in cases where the bat- 
ter crowds the plate. The feet should be 
fairly wide to maintain good body balance. 
The batter should not jump around to po- 
sition. He should swing around on the 
front foot pivot, and bring up the rear 
foot along the inside line of the batter’s 
box. Arms should be well forward, and 
the bat should be held away from the body 
out in front of the plate. The bat should 
be gripped loosely but firmly, kept high 
and level. Most of the body weight should 
be on the inside foot. After the body is 
swung or turned toward the pitcher, the 
same techniques, as listed in the bunt 
from the batting stance, should be applied 
Bunts should be made only at good pitches 


Using the Sacrifice Bunt 


The sacrifice bunt is an offensive maneu- 
ver which should be utilized when runs 
are hard to get, or when an important run 
is needed to tie or win a ball game. In 
these instances, the sacrifice bunt is used 
to advance a runner to a scoring position, 
to second or third base, or to score an im- 
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portant run through use of the squeeze 
play. 

The sacrifice bunt should not be used by 
a team which is more than two runs be- 
hind. 

A bunt signal to the batter is all that 
is needed; a signal to the base runner is 
not necessary. 

Usually, the sacrifice bunt is used when 
there are no outs, seldom with one out. 

The bunt should be directed toward the 
spot where the defense will have the most 
difficulty in coping with the situation. 

Following are examples of sacrifice bunt 
situations in a close ball game: 

As shown in Diagram 1, there are no 
outs, and the runner is on first base. The 
direction of the bunt is optional, toward 
either first or third. However, most 
coaches and managers prefer that the bunt 
be toward the first “sacker” who is occu- 
pied in holding the runner at first base. 


As shown in Diagram 2,. there are no — 


outs, with runners on first and send. 
The bunt should be hard @hough so that 
the third baseman will ‘have to come in 
to handle the ball, and make the play to 
first. base. 

The following action applies to these sit- 
uations: 

No outs, runner on second base only 
the same bunt as when runners are on first 
ind second base. Make the third baseman 
handle the ball. 

One out, runner on first base, tiring 
pitcher or very weak hitter at bat.- The 
bunt situation similar to “no outs” may be 
in order. 

One out, runner on third base. The 
squeeze play may be in order. 

No outs, fast runner on third base. The 
run and bunt might be in order. The run- 
ner starts for second base on the pitch, 
ind the batter makes the third baseman 
handle a sacrifice bunt, thus leaving third 
hase temporarily unprotected. The runner 
rounds second, and continues on to third 
hase while the batter is being retired. 

On the squeeze play, the batter gives the 
signal to the base runner. Many managers 
like to have the runner use some signal or 
inswer to indicate readiness for the play. 
It is then up to the batter to hide his in- 
tention, as much as possible, so as not to 
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“tip” it off to the opposing team, and de- 
stroy the element of surprise. Most bat- 
ters start their bunting position as the 
pitcher’s arm starts forward to release the 
ball, a motion which he cannot change at 
that late moment. The bunt does not 
necessarily have to be along the base lines. 
Usually, a “soft”? bunt will score the run- 
ner. This is the only time when a bunter 
is allowed to bunt at a bad pitch, since 
letting the pitch go probably will result in 
the runner from third base being tagged 
out. 

The following suggestions are applicable 
to use of the squeeze play: 









































In the bunt for a base hit the stride with 
the front foot is made toward first base. 


Use the squeeze play as an element of 
surprise, or when a run is all-important. 

Use the squeeze play as a last resort to- 
ward the latter part of the game. 

It becomes increasingly dangerous to 
repeat using the squeeze play during the 
course of the same game. 

It is not considered good baseball to use 
the squeeze play when there are no outs. 

Do not use the squeeze play when be- 
hind two or more runs, or when ahead 
three or more runs. 


The Bunt for a Base Hit 


The bunt for a base hit is illustrated in 
Diagram 3. This type of bunt must be 
made from a hitting position or stance. 
The batter must hide all intent until the 
last split second, when the bat is placed 
in front of the plate lightly, allowing the 
ball to hit it. The best direction is along 
the third base line, for both left- and right- 
handed hitters. The bunt should be close 
to the foul line. A bunted ball which rolls 
foul is only a strike; a poorly bunted ball 
toward the pitcher probably will result in 
an out. The angle of the bat at impact 
results in the angle or direction of the bunt. 
An outside pitch bunted by a right-handed 
batter, and an inside pitch bunted by a 
left-handed batter, will result in a faster 
start away from home plate. In both in- 
stances, the stride with the front foot is 
made toward first base. The right hand 
slides up toward the trademark, and the 
angle of the bat is held in the direction de- 
sired on the bunt. 


The Push or Drag Bunt 


The push or drag bunt, illustrated in 
Diagram 4, is what the name implies. The 
ball is pushed by holding the bat a bit more 
firmly than in the bunt for a base hit. ‘The 
ball should be pushed so that it rolls past 
the pitcher to the edge of the infield grass, 
between the first and second baseman. 
This teases three players—the pitcher, 
second baseman, and first’ baseman 
—to go for the ball. Indecision on the 
part of either of the three in instantly ful- 

(Continued on page 55) 
































Series A (Upper five) 
The Straight-in Slide 
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Northwestern University 


Series B (Lower eight) 
Hook Slide to the Left 
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yy estey FRY, coach of baseball 
at Northwestern University com- 
mented on the types of sliding. The 
quotes are the narrator's words in the 
American League Film “Circling the 
Bases.” This film put out in conjunc- 
tion with A. G. Spalding & Brothers 
has been so much in demand that it is 
impossible to make additional book- 
ings before June first. Schools should 
now arrange for fall showings. 


HE accompanying _ illustrations 
show excellent technique in the fine 
art of sliding. They illustrate the 
four types most commonly used. Baserun- 
ning generally and sliding in particular are 
all too frequently neglected in so far as 
high school or college baseball is con- 
cerned. Early in the season when the 
weather is unfavorable, or when there is 
danger of sore arms from too much throw- 
ing, is the time when fundamentals of 
sliding should be impressed and practiced. 
A sawdust or sand pit, wet grass, or even 
the waxed floor of a gymnasium may be 
used for practice. 

The first “love” of all baseball players, 
with few exceptions, is to hit the ball. It 
follows naturally that this should be fol- 
lowed up by a well-developed ability as a 
baserunner. It is quite generally accepted 
that four factors are necessary to become 
a good baserunner. They are as follows: 
First, speed. Native speed is, of course, 
a great asset but many good baserunners 
are not exceptionally fast in a straight- 
away run. Second, mental decision on when 
to start and how to slide. This involves 
a careful study of the opposing pitcher 
and full confidence in the runner’s ability 
to use the slide called for by the situation. 
Third, sliding ability. This may be gained 
only by knowing the fundamentals of slid- 
ing. Fourth, courage. 

The baserunner must know at all times 
whether the play at the next base will be 
a force-out or whether the baseman must 
tag him. With that in mind, sliding has 
two primary purposes: First, to check 
full-speed momentum with the least pos- 
sible loss of time if the play at the base is 
a force-out, and second to check mo- 
mentum as in the first case and in addition 
to make it most difficult for the baseman 
to tag him where a tag is necessary. 

It is a generally accepted fact among 
baseball players and coaches that more 
bases are stolen on the pitcher than on the 
catcher; therefore, a careful study of the 
opposing pitcher is necessary. This may be 
done nearly as well from the bench as on 
the base paths. Pitchers vary greatly in 
their ability to hold a runner on a base and 
nearly everyone will give a prospective 
base stealer a definite cue as to when he 
might start for the next base. An advance 
of six inches to one foot is often the dif- 
ference between a successful steal and a 
put-out. The last ten feet of the base path 


Series C.—Hook slide to the right. 











is the most important and most difficult. 
Confidence in the runner’s ability to slide 
and to make a decision as to the type of 
slide necessary is very important. 

Sliding is regarded as dangerous only to 
the inexperienced or to the one who hesi- 
tates or changes his mind when near the 
base. Very few injuries are sustained if 
the runner has practiced sufficiently to 
give him complete confidence. In other 
words, sliding for the experienced base- 
runner is not considered dangerous. 

The four types of sliding illustrated are 
as follows: Series A, the straight-in or 
straightaway slide. It is used primarily 
when the play at the next base is a force 
play and speed is of the utmost importance. 

“Stealing a base depends upon the abil- 
ity of a runner to start quickly. On his 

‘, getting into position for the straight- 
in, bent-leg slide, Myatt begins weaving 
his entire body to the right to start the 
slide. At this point the baserunner is 
actually flying through space, with both 
feet off the ground. The right knee is bent 
under and held flexible, the left leg some- 
what rigid and held high, getting ready to 
hook the bag. Here is another advantage 
to the straight-in, bent-leg slide. The 
ability to get up quickly after reaching 
the bag, is important when it is possible 
to advance because of an erratic throw or 
a fumbled ball. The player, aided by the 
momentum of his slide, pushes his body 
from the ground with his hands and bent 
leg.” 

Series B illustrates the hook slide to the 
left of the base. Whether this slide is 
used to the left or to the right depends 
chiefly on the action of the man coverinz 
the base and is the best way of checking 
the forward progress of a runner, and at 
the same time making the tag of the run- 
ner more difficult. 

“Suppose we delve into the fundamental 
of the hook slide to the right. Sliding is 
primarily a means of checking the speed 
so that the body may be stopped at the 
bag. The hook slide is made by throwing 
the weight of the body away from the line 
of momentum to the bag, with the right 
knee and left leg bent in close to the body. 
At the finish of the fall-away, or so-called 
hook slide, to the right, the left toe hooks 
on to the bag, the left hand is held high, 
and the right hand he'd well back to help 
break the fall, and at the same time avoid 
injury.” 

Series C illustrates the hook slide to the 
right of the bag. A close study of these 
illustrations will be a great help to any 
player who is making every effort to im- 
prove his ability as a baserunner. 

“Sliding is really controlled falling. The 
slide to the left is begun with both legs 
spread far apart. The weight of the body 
is thrown to the left of the line of mo- 
mentum. With legs bent, the runner slides 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ried the ball up the middle lane while 
usually the two forwards drove in to either 
side of him, creating a very quickly-formed 
3 and 2 situation. Diagram 1 illustrates 
one of their typical fast breaks. 

On plays like the one illustrated in 
Diagram 1, Calverly was deadly on his 
one-handers taken from the free-throw 
line or deeper. His team mates, although 
not equally effeetive, were remarkably 
good one-hand shooters. All three front 
men followed up hard when the fast break 
did not initially tally. On innumerable oc- 
casions in this game, Calverly made phe- 
nomenally deceptive passes around the de- 
fense men to either companion fast- 
By Nelson Nitchman breaker who scored from lay-up territory. 


This wiry, competent little fellow could 
Basketball Coach, U. S. Coast Guard Academy hit from outside with regularity and, when 


crowded, could execute a splendid, decep- 





National Invitation scrappy little Rhode Island. This game _ tive, driving, change-of-pace dribble which 
was nip and tuck throughout with the lead carried him by most defense men. 
Tournament changing frequently.“ In the long run The Rhode Island team scored several 


Kentucky’s control of the backboards baskets after Kentucky free throws in the 

N the final game of the 1946 National made the difference even after their star manner shown in Diagram 2. The pass 

center, Jones, and versatile forward, out went to Calverly again and he and the 

I Tingle, had left the game via the foul two forwards set up the 3 on 2 situation. 
route. Sehu, Campbell and Holland did a 

stellar job of clearing both boards in the © 

waning minutes while the excellent ball- 

handling of the smaller Kentucky guards, 

Beard and Parker, assured the Southern 
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Invitation Tournament, Kentucky 
came to the front to win 46-45 over 
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a shot was obtainable. 
Rhode Island resorted, for the most ® 
part, to its splendid fast-breaking game. 
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They relied greatly upon the rebound a, 











b ability of their guards to “dig” the ball off 
i the defensive boards. Calverly, their splen- 
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-GIVES LIFT TO GYMNASTICS 
~ CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 


7 M.REG, 


Here is something you have NOT been waiting for— 
because you didn’t know it was available. With the 
ACROMAT-Trampolin in your school, children of all 
ages and adults, will WANT to particpate in your phys- 
ical education program—for it gives them a LIFT. And 
that isn’t all—you can use the ACROMAT-Trampolin 
to combine man’s mental desire to be free of the forces 
of gravity with the necessity of planned exercise, play 
with physical education—and when you do—you have 
ACROMAT-ICS — the newest thing in Sports. For 
ACROMAT-ICS is a combination of acrobatics and 
gymnastics. 


Once again MEDART leads in pioneering the devel- 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


*T.M. REG. 


- TRAMPOLIN 





opment and perfection of the best in gymnasium equip- 
ment. For many years only an expert could perform on 
the trampoline with complete safety. Few gymnasiums 
could provide the trampoline for physical education 
classes. But now, with complete safety, with complete 
adaptability to all age groups, with maximum flexibility 
for any gymnasium—regardless of size or the presence 
of other equipment — the ACROMAT-Trampolin is 
ready for your 1946-47 physical education program. 

Write for complete information on both the 
ACROMAT-Trampolin and on how to plan your phys- 
ical education course to include ACROMAT-ICS — 
the newest thing in sports. 
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In the second half Ralph Beard, who 
guarded Calverly, and incidentally did an 
excellent job, played Calverly up tight, 
thus checking this method of scoring. 

When Kentucky checked Rhode Island’s 
fast break, the latter moved the ball 
around with Shea, Allen, and Calverly 
driving the ball into the forwards, Nichols 
and Shea, teaming on sereens to create 
openings for one-handers from outside or 
for hook and lay-up shots underneath. 
When Kentucky’s defense men overplayed 
them, Rhode Island went behind the ag- 
gressive defense men. Their first basket 
came on such a play when Nichols was 
overplayed and changed direction to the 
rear of his man as shown in Diagram 3. 

Hole of Rhode Lsland being left-handed 
did most of his driving from the right side 
to the left while the reverse was the case 
with Nichols. Nichols and Hole teamed 
as double-pivot. men on occasion. Once 
Allen set up the play shown in Diagram 4 
for Hole, received the pass after the screen, 
and scored, 

The plan of Rhode Island’s defense was 
to play the full-court pressure game. They 


followed up hard, picked men up rapidly, + 


played for interceptions, and double- 
teamed the ball-handler when possible. 
They were all quick, agile boys, and there- 
fore, played this style very well. 

Kentucky employed a fast break oc- 
casionally but, by and large, brought the 
ball up at a medium rate of speed. In 
Beard, Parkinson and his replacement, 
Parker, Kentucky had three medium-sized, 
fine-dribbling guards who generally had 
the assistance of a third man as they 
crisscrossed the ball beyond the ten-sec- 
ond line. In the early part of the game 
Jones, the big center, lined up often on the 
right side line and drove the ball to Tingle 
who cut across the free-throw area which 
had been left vacant. This is shown in 
Diagram 5. Beard would sometimes work 
feints and drive through the vacant free- 
throw area from outside. If no play was 
consummated, Tingle would often set up 
the post underneath. The ball would be 
“pumped” subsequently to him for a 
hook-shot try. 

The latter part of the first half and 
often during the second half, Kentucky 
very wisely moved Jones into 4 position 
close to the center-jump circle from which 
place he was used as a safety valve against 
the Rams’ pressure defense. (See Dia- 
gram 6). 

In the second half Kentucky worked the 
ball far more than it had during the first 
half. A few of its more successful plays 
are shown in Diagrams 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

In the post play, shown in Diagram 7, 
1 passed to 2 and went in to receive a 
return pass, 

Diagram 8 shows 1 passing to 2. Guards 
1 and 3 crossed and 2 passed to 3. 

Diagram 9, a reverse versus pressure. 
One passed to 2 who reversed when pressed 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CONVERSE=DUNKEL 
LEADING FIVES FOR ‘45-'46 





The Philly team that 
took top honors 
4 among service 
The Aggies again lead the nation’s é Ya squads. 
college quintets ~ = 3 het “ 


SHEER PERFORMANCE has won top honors for the ten 
quintets listed here; performarice measured in actual results 


by the Converse-Dunkel Rating System. Sheer performance 
(OnE mee has made and kept Converse All Star basketball shoes 
undisputed leaders wherever basketball is played. 


BASKETBALL SHOES : CB 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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What Is an Editorial? 


HE question of what is an editorial has often 
been asked whenever a gathering of the fourth 
estate takes place. 

Editorials were founded early in the days of the 
daily newspaper. In the strict sense of journalism, 
papers were supposed to report impartially the 
news. The editorial page was set aside as a place 
to carry the opinions of: those who published the 
newspaper. An editorial then may be said to be one 
or several opinions on current events. 

There are two types of publications, those that 
take a strong stand on subjects and those that 
‘straddle the fence.’’ Both types of papers have 
been successful. In both eases, however, the sub- 
ject matter is discussed in a more or less serious 
manner. 

In a professional magazine, such as the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, a magazine serving a particular profes- 
sion, the editorials will be of a more limited nature 
than those in a general magazine. The reason, of 
course, is that only subjects directly affecting that 
field are discussed. 

In our editorials we have attempted to discuss 
soberly with our readers the trends and issues of 
the day affecting the coaches of America. 

We believe and have consistently said so for 
twenty-five years that the school and college coaches 
as an influetice on the youth of this country have no 
equal. For proof of the above statement we have 
but to look at the record in the past war. Thousands 
and thousands of coaches held positions requiring 
leadership in both commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned ranks. Practically all of the pre-flight and 
Tunney programs in the navy were filled with ath- 
letic coaches and administrators. 

Coaching has come a long way from the days of 
the turtle neck sweater. The public acceptance of 
the coach has changed as much as his technical 
knowledge, Today the coach is not only accepted 
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ds part of the faculty? but ‘é is also thie leader ii 
both the school and community. In short, we like 
the coaches of America and think they are doing a 
great job. 

We will continue to think of coaching as a profes- 
sion and as such will strive to give that profession 
sane discussions of problems affecting it. Appar- 
ently in the past, administrators and coaches, if we 
may judge from the many comments received from 
our readers upon our editorial stand, have definite- 
ly approved of our dignified and thought-provoking 
editorials. With your continued approval we shall 
follow this same policy. 

Furthermore, we are inviting you coaches to send 
us editorials. From time to time in the past, we 
have carried signed editorials submitted by our 
readers. We welcome your expressions on athletic 
and physical education subjects. 


The Trend in Physical Education 


ECENTLY the long-awaited reports compiled 

by Harvard University and the National Edu- 

eation Association were released as announced by 
Life magazine. 

The proposed curriculas differed widely in their 
selection of subjects and methods of presentations. 
The most noticeable difference from our standpoint 
regarded health and physical education. 

East High School of Denver was used as the 
basis and the programs were compared with the 
existing program at that school. At East High, 13 
per cent of the general students’ time was devoted 
to physical education; for the college preparatory 
student 12.5 per cent. The Harvard report would 
devote 66.7 per cent to social studies, English, 
science, and mathematics and only 33.3 per cent to 
the specialized subjects of which physical education 
is one of several. 

The N. E. A. curriculum would increase Hast 
High’s time for health and physical education to 
16.7 per cent. 

The high percentage of 4F’s in the past war 
taught us that too little time had been devoted to the 
body in comparison to the mind. 

Education as we see it is to prepare the student 
to live his life better in the present-day world. The 
shorter working hours are causing America to be- 
come sports and recreation conscious. The youth 
should be prepared to enjoy this phase of living 
as well as books and drama. 

We can see itt*the Harvard report the initial 
effort to return to the pre-war status of less and less 
physical edueation. 


Industrial Recreation 


DUST recreation, slowly growing before 
the war, received an added impetus during’ the 
time that our manufacturing plants were engaged 
in turning out tanks, planes, and ships. We know 
from subscriber changes of address that some of 
our readers now hold positions as welfare and 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The First and 


Third Drill 


By Joseph E. Wilcox 
Baseball Coach, Center Moriches, New York, High School 


Drill described in last menth’s issue, 

I use what I call the First and Third 
drill. In this drill, the pitchers practice 
pitching with men on bases; the catcher 
learns to throw out men stealing; the 
fielders learn how to run a man down 
when he is caught between the bases; and 
the team develops plays to break up the 
double delayed steal. On the offensive 
side, the baserunners learn how to work a 
lead, how to start and how to go into a 
base on a steal. Finally, the baserunners 
learn how to work a delayed double steal 
against all possible maneuvers by the team 
in the field. 

Before using this drill, all the players 
have been taught how to slide in the slid- 
ing pit; the pitchers have been taught the 
proper stance and delivery with men on 
bases; and the catcher has attained some 
proficiency in shifting his feet and mak- 
ing a throw to the bases. 

The varsity team is placed on the field 
with each player in his regular position. 
Although it is not necessary for the out- 
fielders to be out on the field every time 
this drill is used, they should be out there 
until they learn to back up all throws 
from the catcher. The second team is 
lined up in foul territory near first base, 
but not in a position to interfere with the 
pitcher’s view of the baserunner on first. 
The first man in the line becomes the first 
baserunner and he steps on first base. The 
pitcher has the ball, and a batter takes 
his position at the home plate. This bat- 
ter never hits the ball, but he swings over 
or under each pitch to give the catcher 
practice in making his plays behind a 
swinging bat. Occasionally, the batter 
fakes a bunt as some catchers are inclined 
to mishandle pitches on attempted bunts. 
At no time in this drill, however, does the 
batter actually touch the ball with his bat. 

Now, the pitcher is ready and he takes 
his position on the rubber. The baserun- 
ner on first takes his lead. The pitcher 
keeps him close and pitches without let- 
ting the runner get a running start. The 
catcher receives the ball and throws to 
second. The second baseman takes the 
throw with the shortstop backing up. The 
center fielder also moves in to back up the 
play. When the play is over, and the 
baserunner is either safe or out, correc- 
tions are made and instructions are given. 
Then, the play is repeated with the next 
runner in line taking his place on first 
while the first runner returns to the end of 
the baserunning line. As this play is done 
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over and over again, many “important 
skills may be taught. 

It is possible to perfect the first base- 
man’s coverage of first with a runner on 
first. He can be taught the correct stance, 
how to tag runners sliding back into first, 
and how to get out into fielding position as 
the pitcher delivers the ball to the plate. 

The pitcher learns to pitch the ball 
without the runner getting a big lead or a 
running start. He gets practice in watch- 
ing the baserunner without turning his 
head toward first. He can be taught to 
deliver the ball to the catcher in the short- 
est possible time without lessening his ef- 
fectiveness in pitching to the batter. 

The infielders learn to warn the catcher 
when a baserunner is stealing. The second 
baseman and the shortstop are taught how 
to cover the bag, how to back each other 
up, and how to tag runners coming into 
the bag. 

The catcher, warned by the infielders, 
shifts his feet to receive the pitch. Then, 
he must pivot, “cock” his arm and throw. 
I work my catchers on a two-count 
rhythm for this pivot and throw. As soon 
as the ball strikes the catcher’s glove, I 
count—one—two. On count one he should 
complete his pivot and have the ball back 
ready to throw. On count two, the ball is 
thrown. Inexperienced catchers usually 
require three counts for this play as they 
do not get the arm back with the pivot. I 
have my catchers use this same two-count 
rhythm whenever they throw the ball 
back to the pitcher in games or in prac- 
tice. It eliminates sloppy returns to the 
pitcher and makes the motion a habit. 

While the pitcher is learning to keep the 
runners under control, the baserunners are 
learning how to take the biggest possible 
lead, to get a good start, and to slide into 
a bag. Sliding pads are necessary to lessen 
the wear and tear on the baserunners in 
this drill. 

Once the players have learned the cor- 
rect way of making this play, the drill 
takes very little time. It should be done 
daily so that each player involved will 
perfect his technique. The arms of the 
pitcher and catcher should be warmed up 
before the drill is started, and the catcher 
should not be worked too long, certainly 
not until his arm begins to feel tired. 

When the coach is satisfied with the exe- 
cution of this play, the situation of men 
on first and third is set up. Everything 
is done as previously explained except the 
baserunning squad is split in two, half re- 
maining at first and half taking a position 





in foul territory near third base. Then, 
as the pitcher is ready to pitch, the first 
runner in each line gets on base, and play 
proceeds with a man on first and a man 
on third. After each play, the baserun- 
ners involved go to the rear of the other 
line. 

In this situation there are many possi- 
ble plays. I cover all of the following each 
year and then select for use in games the 
ones which are most successful in the drill. 
On all of these plays, the catcher must 
take a look at the runner on third as he 
draws his arm back for the throw. 

1. If the runner on third has a big lead 
or is moving toward home, the catcher 
snaps a throw to third base. 

2. If the runner on third has a big 
lead or is moving toward home, the 
catcher fakes a throw to second and, if the 
runner has not too much of a start, snaps 
a throw to third. This fake must be a full 
movement to be effective. 

3. The catcher throws as if he were 
throwing to second, but he actually throws 
head high to the pitcher who cuts off the 
throw and attempts to pick the runner 
off third. 

4. The second baseman moves in to a 
cut-off position between the pitcher and 
second base. The shortstop covers sec- 
ond. The catcher throws to the second 
baseman who cuts off the throw and at- 
tempts to pick the runner off third. 

5. Everything is done the same as sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, except 
the catcher throws through to second base, 
and the second baseman coming in for the 
cut-off fakes a catch and a throw to third 
while letting the throw go on through to 
the shortstop covering second. When the 
team has learned both plays, the choice 
between the two is left to the second base- 
man who. observes the runner on third 
while he is on his way to the cut-off posi- 
tion. If the runner has a big lead or is 
moving away from third, the throw is cut 
off. If the baserunner is playing safe, the 
second baseman fakes the cut-off, letting 
the ball go through. 

6. Either the shortstop or the second 
baseman covers second with the other 
backing up. The shortstop will usually 
cover second as he is likely to have the 
stronger arm. The man covering second 
plays according to the action of the run- 
ner on third. If the runner on third starts 
for home, the shortstop must leave the 
base, advance to meet the catcher’s throw 
and get the ball back to the catcher ahead 
of the runner. If the runner does not run, 
the shortstop remains on second and lets 
the throw come to him. 

In any of the previously mentioned 
plays, where the throws go through to sec- 
ond base, the runner on first should stop 
between first and second. The runner on 
third then watches for his chance to break 
for home while the fielders are trying to 
run down the runner caught between the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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PREVENT v0 
MMUUKIES 


with BIKE TRAINERS TAPE! 


A crippled player may mean a losing team! 


So it pays to safeguard vulnerable ankles, knees and 
other joints with Bike Trainers Tape. It protects and sup- 
ports injured joints and muscles, aiding in their recovery. 

And you know you can depend on Bike Trainers Tape. 
We have never produced a better tape than the present 
Bike! 

Available at your regular athletic goods supplier. Make 


sure you have a good supply of Bike Trainers Tape on 
hand! 


Check these reasons why 


BIKE ADHESIVE TAPE IS BETTER 


Adheres instantly and 
holds firmly. 


Its new “thermo flow” 
elastic mass permits skin 
movement but prevents 
excessive creep of the 
tape. 


White mass. The white- 
ness of its elastic mass 
indicates freedom of im- 
purities in ingredients. 


C 


Less allergic to athletes 
susceptible to tape 
irritation. Proved by 
12,000 patch tests. 


Withstands climatic 
conditions, age and de- 
terioration, insuring 
long life. 


Provides maximum ad- 
hesion at skin tempera- 
ture. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


41 West 25th Street, Chicago 16 


for May, 1946 


Keep a Good 
Supply on Hand 
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Sprint Training 


in High School 


By Raleigh H. Holt 
Track Coach, Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego, California 


PRINTING is probably the most 
popular of all track and field events. 
The coaching and training of high 
school sprinters is quite different from 
that of young men of college age. The 
former have had no experience at all in 
preparing for such events, and because of 
this fact the high school coach is forced to 
start from-scratch. This situation calls for 
considerable patience and encouragement 
on the part of the coach. A very careful 
program of conditioning should be pre- 
pared. Otherwise there is a possibility of 
the athlete being over-trained with the re- 
sult that he does not improve much in his 
college career. This is a serious responsi- 
bility that every secondary school coach 
must face. 

All sprinters inherit certain natural ten- 
dencies, such as reaction time, co-ordina- 
tion and speed. No coach can give a boy 
these factors, but he can work out a pro- 
gram of training that will help the boy 
improve his natural speed, his stride, and 
his starting ability. He can help the boy 
develop self-confidence and a fighting 
heart which are so necessary in all track 
events. 


The Start 


One of the most important skills that 
every sprinter must have is the ability to 
start fast. Unless a boy has this natural 
reaction he will never be able to run the 
100-yard dash in fast time. At the pres- 
ent time there are two schools of thought 
relative to the type of start which should 
be taught sprinters. Some track coaches 
favor the “bunch start.” Others are just 
as certain that the “natural start” is the 
better. 

The “Bunch” Start. In this method, 
the front foot, usually the left foot, is 
placed about twenty-one inches back of 
the line. The back foot is about eight 
inches back of the front foot. This spac- 
ing is for the average boy. When the run- 
ner raises himself to the “set” position, 
this type of foot spacing will force the 
hips slightly higher than the shoulders. 

The “Natural” Start. When using this 
method, the runner should place his front 
foot about ten to twelve inches from the 
starting line. The location of the back 
foot is found by then ing on the 
ground. The knee of the back leg should 
be even with the ball of the front foot. 
The back is parallel with the ground when 
the runner is in the “set” position. 

Sprinters using both methods have be- 
come champions. The physical build of 
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the boy should determine which method is 
better for him. This can be found only 
by experimentation. Both methods should 
be taught to inexperienced boys. The 
coach should find out from them, after the 
first few weeks, which start gives them the 
better time and which is the more com- 
fortable. “ 

Sprinters must be taught to concen- 
trate on the starter and his words of 
instruction and command. When the com- 
mand “go to the marks” is given, the run- 
ner places both feet firmly in the holes or 
against the starting blocks. He is taught 
to look down the track not more than five 
yards. His elbows should be locked. His 
hands should be bridged and parallel to 
the starting line. He should lean forward 
well over the starting line. At the com- 
mand “get set” he raises the knee of the 
back leg about five inches off the ground 
and at the same time takes a deep breath 
which he holds until he is down the track 
some distance. Too many sprinters worry 
about the first step off the marks. If the 
position of the body is correct, the first 
few steps will be right. 


Running Form 


High knee action is very essential to suc- 
cessful sprinting. This should be empha- 
sized during the first few weeks of train- 
ing along with the proper placing of the 
feet. When the track candidates first re- 
port to the coach for practice, it is a good 
idea to have the boys walk on a limed line 
toward the coach. They should be told to 
watch their feet. Most of them will be 
walking with the toes pointing out. Then 
they should be told to correct this com- 
mon fault and turn their toes in so that 
each foot touches the line correctly. It is 
a good plan for the coach to instruct the 
boys to trot and stride on this line for 
the first few weeks. 

An important fundamental of sprinting 
is the arm-swing. The hands should be 
thrust forward no higher than the shoul- 
ders. Years ago my college coach taught 
me to carry cork grips in my hands and 
grip them tightly when sprinting. Now 
it’ is considered best to keep the hands 
relaxed. | 

The head must be kept down at all 
times. Many boys, when told to sprint 
at full speed for the first time, will throw 
the head back. This interferes with proper 
breathing and causes the boy to “tie-up” 
when he should be relaxed. 

Striding is one of the most important 
of sprint fundamentals. The boy who 


plans to run the 220 must learn this most 
necessary phase of all running. This is 
hard to teach, and the coach must use a 
great deal of patience with his charges. 
He should emphasize high knee action and 
reaching out with the feet. There should 
be very little kick-up of the heels. Boys 
should be given stride training every day 
during the early part of the training 
period. 


Preliminary Training 


During the early part of spring training 
most of the running should be done on 
the grass in order to avoid shin splints. 
No starts should be given at full speed 
until the boys have had at least six weeks 
of leg-building work. 

Here in California the track season is 
long. Thus, sprinters must be brought 
along slowly and trained carefully or they 
will go “stale” during the latter part of the 
season. This is especially true of high 
school boys. They should go into their 
meets under-trained. 


Training Schedule 


The following program was used in 
training our sprinters here at Herbert 
Hoover High School during the 1945 sea- 
son. The first three weeks were devoted 
to walking, jogging, and striding on the 
grass, usually on a limed line the length 
of the football field. Particular attention 
was paid to the placing of the toes on the 
line, the swinging of the arms, the relaxed 
position of the hands, the position of the 
head and the high-knee action. Ten min- 
nutes every day were spent in calisthenics 
particularly chosen for track and field 
events. Every member of the squad was 
given this same type of preliminary train- 
ing regardless of the event in which the 
boy planned to participate. 

The squad was then divided into groups 
such as hurdlers, sprinters, milers. For 
the next three weeks the boys were given 
group and individual instruction. The 
sprinters were given instruction in the 
two methods of starting, without gun 
starts. They were instructed to drive out 
of the holes at half speed, and striding was 
emphasized. 

During the last week time trials were 
held on the last day for 100 yards. The 
220 runners were permitted to take 300- 
yard runs twice during the week, striding 
at about half speed and always finishing 
with a burst of speed for the last 25 yards. 


Competitive Season Schedule 


The first meet was held at the end of 
the seventh week. Following is the sched- 
ule used for that week and for the re- 
mainder of the season: 

Monday: (1) Jog a lap followed by five 
minutes of calisthenics. (2) Stride through 
100 vards on the limed line at gradually 
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Larry MacPhail inspects new 
Yankee Stadium floodlight 


You get all these ADVANTAGES 
in the new G-E Type L-69 Floodlight 


Rifle sight aiming, for spotting cen- 
ter of beam, insures accuracy, 
permits setting in daytime 

Impact-resisting, spun-in cover 
glass seals out moisture, dirt and 
insects 

Approximately 10% greater beam 
efficiency compared to former 
types 

Saves time in installation and serv- 
icing, requires less cleaning 

Requires no tools for servicing 


More light for the operating dollar 


BASEBALL @ BASKETBALL @ SKATING 
HOCKEY © RACE TRACKS © BOXING 
TENNIS @ FOOTBALL © SOFTBALL © SWIM- 
MING @ SKEET © GOLF DRIVING @ RIFLE 
RANGE © SKIING © PARKING 











for May, 1946 


Here’s real news for everyone in- 
terested in after-dark sports — for 
the new G-E Type L-69 floodlight, 
to be used initially for this out- 
standing installation, will be just 
as effective when used for smaller 
baseball fields, football fields, and 
any other sports areas. 


The new floodlight introduces 
many new features that will im- 
prove lighting efficiency and re- 
duce your lighting costs. The com- 
plete socket housing is removable 
from the rear for easy servicing 
and lamp replacement, eliminating 
the need for disturbing the re- 
flector setting in normal mainte- 
nance. The impact-resisting glass 
cover is spun-in for tight-sealed 
protection against weather, dirt 
and insects. Rifle sights assure 
quick, accurate aiming of the beam 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


and allow final adjustments during 
daytime. 

G-E Type L-69 floodlights are 
designed for lamps of 750 to 1500 
watts. Two reflector finishes pro- 
vide either medium or wide beams 
to obtain uniform illumination of 
areas of any size or shape. 


If you are considering a flood- 
lighting installation for your sports 
and recreation program, we sug- 
gest that you get in touch with 
your nearest G-E sports lighting 
specialist before you make your 
plans. He has complete data on 
lighting plans, layouts, methods of 
mounting and wiring, and recom- 
mended servicing practice for your 
use and guidance. Or you may wish 
to write for our Bulletin GEA- 
4590, Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


45) -95-3200 











increasing speed, sprinting the last 25 
yards. (3) Two laps of wind sprints—jog, 
| stride (half speed) and sprint alternate 40 
yards. 
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SEAMLESS 
““KANTLEEK” BLADDERS 


Kicking, pounding, falling . . . 22 active men give 
@ football plenty of punishment in 60 minutes. 
The ball with a Kantleek bladder can take it! 
Because it is molded of rubber, pressure vulcan- 
ized for toughness, a Kantleek bladder holds air 
without leakage—withstands great and sudden 
pressure. Shaped to conform perfectly to the ball, 
Kantleek gives balanced performance—a feature 
that makes for a better game. Kantleek bladders 
—with the patented Kantleek all-rubber valve— 
are used in all better makes of inflated balls. 
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Tuesday: (1) Same as Monday. (2) 


Take five gun starts. (Three of 25 yards 


and two of 40.) ~{3)-Stride one 220 at half 


speed with a sprint finish of 25 yards. (4) 


Practice baton passing. 

Wednesday: (1) Same as Monday. (2) 
Take six gun starts. (Three of 25 yards 
and three of 50.) (3) Stride about 300 
yards at almost full speed. 

Thursday: (1) Same as Monday. (2) 


*! Sun bath followed by a jog of one lap. 


Friday : Track meet. 

When preparing for a sprint race on the 
day of a meet, each boy must be cau- 
tioned to warm up properly. The coach 
should supervise this very carefully, and 
should be sure that the boy is ready for 
the race to prevent the danger of pulled 
muscles. 


Requisites for 
the Miler 


(Continued from page 13) 


Wind-sprints should be added to the 
routine—sprints of thirty to forty yards 
and repeat. Wind-sprints give training in 
speed and build up endurance. We in- 
clude, also, in our training program some 
over-distance and under-distance running, 
over-distance to develop stamina, and 
under-distance for pace and timing. 

Close attention, on the part of the 
coach, should be paid to minute details 
the first few weeks of practice such as 
correcting bad running faults before they 
become habits, and stressing the impor- 
tance-of relaxed shoulder and neck mus- 


| eles for, when these muscles tighten, the 
| stomach muscles become tense 


Good performance in the mile depends 
upon running a regular schedule over the 
entire distance. The milé should be 
broken down into four units, first quarter, 
first half, third quarter, and mile. The 
runner should aim to do each 440 in 1:15 
When he is able to do this, he should start 
to increase the speed of the last 880 yards 
When this has been accomplished, he 
should strive to better the time of the first 
880 yards. All beginners should be taught 
the importance of combining sprinting and 
distance work for the latter part of the 
race. 

The beginner will do well to set a fairly 
steady pace and stick to it. He should 
seek naturalness in running and then add 
techniques that will develop more speed 
with less effort. The coach should be 
quick to praise signs of improvement in 
the boy, even though they are very slight, 
for encouragement will be very helpful as 
distance runners become discouraged 
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easily, plodding along day after day over 
the same old routine. 

Along with time and pace, rhythm must 
be learned. Rhythm of breathing as well 
as rhythm of running should be stressed. 
Breathing differs in individuals, some boys 
gulping air with every step while others 
have a slow-measured breathing action. 
The best way for a coach to teach breath- 
ing rhythm is to have the boys watch, 
and listen to, those who have an easy, nat- 
ural breathing style. Then when they 
know what breathing rhythm means, a 
coach should teach them to co-ordinate 
breathing and striding. Natural needs set 
up the rhythm to some extent, but by im- 
proving their breathing rhythm, they also 
improve their running. The smoother the 
runner’s rhythm, the easier the race for 
there is less wasted motion. A coach 
should not attempt to change a runner’s 
regular stride, but rather should suggest 
how he might improve it by correcting its 
faults. A continual steady grind at the 
same stride tends to tire the muscles; a 
runner should rest them by changing the 
length of his stride, or rising on the toes 
from time to time. 

Race judgment, as well as pace, plays a 
very important part in running the mile. 
A runner should not worry about his op- 
ponents. Instead he should try to learn 
as much about their style of running as he 
can and then plan and run his race ac- 
cordingly. A coach should teach his milers 
to pass a competitor quickly, unexpectedly 
and decisively, not by merely lengthening 
of his stride. It is every coach’s duty to 
help his milers plan their races and, if at 
all possible, to call out their running time 
on each lap. 

Relaxation is another “must” for a 
miler. Until he can run relaxed, his body 
is working against itself. Our whole mov- 
ing process is built around our ability to 
relax one set of muscles and tense another. 
If one set of muscles is not entirely re- 
laxed, the work of the opposing muscles is 
that much greater and causes fatigue. Re- 
laxation of the body while running will 
eliminate painful muscles, breathing trou- 
bles, and tightening-up. 

A kick is the ability to outsprint rivals 
on the home stretch. Good mile races are 
usually fairly even up to the last 150 
yards. From there on in, the boy who has 
the most to give in a final burst of speed 
is usually the winner. For “topnotch” 
performances, speed work is just as impor- 
tant as in the dashes for a sprint is needed 
for that final burst through the tape. 
When a distance runner swings over to 
sprinting action, he calls into use a new 
set of muscles, and, no matter how tired, 
he can accomplish much more through 
this action change. A miler should make 
it habitual to finish fast. 

Discipline, organization, and planning 
are of prime importance in developing 
milers. Both the boy and the coach must 
work on these all-important factors. 
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e FOOTBALL TEE 4 | 


Tip off on the Kick-off 


This tee holds the ball at any angle preferred by 
the kicker, yet lifts it no more than the official one 
inch above the ground. It is light, bright, durable 
—and small enough to slip easily into the referee's 
pocket. Checked and approved by leading football 
coaches; conforms with NCAA rules. An aid to 
better kick-offs on high school, prep school and 


college gridirons. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
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Basketball 
in 1946 


(Continued from page 22) 


and fed 1 who went in for a shot. 

In the guard-around play, shown in 
Diagram 10, one passed to 2 who passed to 
3. Three passed to 1. 

On the play shown in Diagram 11, one 
fed 2, sereened inside while 3 cut to the 
outside of 2, received a flip pass from 2 
and dribbled in for a lay-up. On some 
occasions, 2 passed to 4 who fed 3 under- 
neath. 

Kentucky played a man-for-man de- 
fense in which they slid through on all 
screens. Beard, assigned to Calverly, did 
a good job of “dogging” him, even though 
the Rhode Island captain was having hard 
luck in his shooting in this game. . Ken- 
tucky’s superior height told at their de- 
fensive board when Rhode Island was 
forced to rely on other than their fast 
breaks for scoring. The same advantage 
was evident when the ball was in Ken- 
tucky’s offensive end. 

In the consolation game on this same 
evening, an excellent West Virginia team 
overpowered Muhlenberg. West Virginia 


was equipped with an exceptional straight-- 


three-lane fast break, shown in Diagram 
12. The ball would go from the retriever 
to either side or to the middle man and 
they would drive doggedly toward the 
basket, handling the ball rapidly in the 
advance, shooting effectively from the 
break with either left or right hands. Most 
of the boys on this team were also excep- 
tionally well-schooled in- the use of the 
right- and left-hand dribbles, Carroll a 
smaller boy, being of particular value with 
this ability as a weapon in the fast break. 
When the defense was set, West Virginia 
stationed Byrd and Wilson, their taller 
men, in double-post positions as shown in 
Diagram 13. The three outside men used 
a three-man mill from which they 
“punched” the ball into either post. Byrd 
had a deadly left hand and Wilson a good 
right, and both were good rebound men. 
_The three outside men cut well and were 
astute in that they shet when the defense 
dropped off. Carroll had a good shot from 
overhead which netted him several goals 
from outside or from ‘the corners. 

Byrd was stationed as shown to make 
the most of his left hand. Some of the 
plays which resulted in West Virginia 
scores are shown in Diagrams 14, 15, 16. 

In Diagram 14, 2’s man tried to inter- 
cept. The post men cleared as 1 fed 2. 

Diagram 15: I fed 2 who used 3 for a 
sereen; 2 passed to 3 who passed to 1 
underneath. 

Diagram 16: I passed to 2. As the de- 
fense dropped off, I took a return pass and 
shot. 

West Virginia’s defense was man-for- 
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man in which the players slid through on 
screens. The men on the side away from 
the ball loosened up materially to assist 
in double-teaming Muhlenberg’s ‘pivot 
man. Muhlenberg used a 3-in 2-out of- 
fense resorting to a fast break occasionally. 
They had in one Donovan a fine ball- 
handler and playmaker. They worked 
some pass-and-cut plays but mainly 
worked around the post man. The sagging 
and double-teaming of the West Virginia 
team were troublesome in blanketing the 
pivotal attack, and doubly harmful to 
their opponents who had trouble hitting 
from outside against such tactics. Muhlen- 
berg’s plays are illustrated in Diagrams 
17 and 18. 

In 17, 1 bounce-passed to 2 who fed 3, 
as he cut off of 4’s screen. 

In 18, an out-of-bounds play, 2 and 3 
crisscrossed from the parallel positions 
shown. 

Muhlenberg’s defense was man-for-man. 
West Virginia, two-timing inside effec- 
tively, stole many inside passes, and set up 
their break rapidly to find only one 
Muhlenberg man back. During the sec- 
ond half, Muhlenberg’s strategy was to 
keep two men back and this checked West 
Virginia’s fast break on many occasions. 
The drive of West Virginia, however, and 
their effectiveness in set-shooting and fol- 
lowing kept them comfortably ahead de- 
spite this more suitable strategy of their 
opponents in handling their quick breaks. 


National Collegiate 
Athletic Association 
: Eastern Finals 


HE play-off game in the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
Eastern competition pitted North 
Carolina against Ohio State. In the semi- 
finals, Ohio State had beaten Harvard and 
North Carolina had overpowered New 
York University. In the play-off North 
Carolina came out on top by a score of 60- 
57 in a game which extended to overtime. 
The first basket of the game was pro- 
duced by McKinney, North Carolina’s six- 
foot, six-inch center on a rebound. After 
six minutes had elapsed, the score was 
only 3-1. Both teams played very cau- 
tiously through this early stage in an en- 
deavor to “feel” out the defensive strategy 
that might be used to check each other’s 
attack. There were relatively few fast 
breaks employed by either team during 
the entire game. North Carolina broke 
rapidly on two or three occasions in the 
waning minutes of the game and tied the 
score on a long one-hander which culmi- 
nated from a rapid down-floor advance. 
White and Jordan, the Carolina guards 
brought the ball up the floor for the most 
part. Their attack was the pivotal variety 
with Dillon an excellent hook shot with 
either hand, abetted by McKinney, an 
overhead shooter and Paxton, a one-hand 
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‘ shooter on the sides. McKinney some- 
times assumed the post position at which 
time Dillon moved off to the side. When 
Dillon was withdrawn, McKinney took 
the pivot position until Dillon’s return. 
The three inside men did a good job off 
the boards the second half while guards 
White and Jordan did some “beautiful” 
driving. Anderson, a reserve guard, was 
valuable for his equally exceptional ball- 
handling and excellent set-shooting abil- 
ity. Very often the Tarheels used a four- 
man mill with the post man as an ultimate 
objective. Most of their attack penetrated 
from the right side of the basket and in- 
volved numerous single and two-man 
plays, a few of which are illustrated in 
Diagrams 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

In the play shown in Diagram 19, 
Jordan (2) used a left-right feint and 
dribbled beyond the basket for a hook 
shot. 

Diagram 20 shows 1 passing to 2 who 
fed the post, McKinney (3). Two re- 
ceived a return pass from 3 and made a 
set shot as 3 and 4 positioned themselves 
for a follow-up. 

As shown in Diagram 21, the ball was 
passed from White (1) to McKinney (2). 
White screened for 2 who fed Dillon (3) 
who made a left-handed hook shot. 

Diagram 22 shows White passing to Mc- 
Kinney, and setting an inside screen for 
him. McKinney made an overhead shot 
from behind the screen. 

Diagram 23 shows a dribbling inside 
sereen out of which an effective behind- 
the-back pass was used to feed the pivot, 
Dillon. 

Carolina, the superior shooting team, 
had rather bad luck on many of their field 
attempts but hit from outside frequently 
when Ohio State loosened up on the side 
away from the ball. 

Huston and Amling, guards, and Under- 
man, center from Ohio, did a remarkable 
job of walling out offensive follow-up men 
in the first half. 

North Carolina’s defense was strictly 
man-for-man. They used their hands very 
well, in fact so well that Ohio State scored 
a few from outside. McKinney attempted 
to play in front of Underman when pos- 
sible but he, like his Carolina team mates, 
when charged with three or four personal 
fouls, slacked off. Ohio State’s left for- 
ward, Snyder, freed himself by driving 
dribbles over the “keyhole” while Huston 
from the guard “slot” evaded his man fre- 
quently by his change-of-pace dribbling. 
It appeared that the Carolina team was 
concerned about the long-range ability of 
these two boys so played them accordingly. 

Ohio State used a deliberate offense 
with Huston and Amling advancing the 
ball as Snyder, Underman, and Bowen 
aligned themselves inside. Amling drove 
in some to .the left with his dangerous 
left-hand dribble and left-hand shot, but 
for the greater part of the game he 
screened for Huston as Huston “pumped” 
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the ball inside. Underman, when he found 
McKinney playing in front, circled down 
under the basket, then darted out for 
passes to consummate plays by shooting or 
feeding out of the pivot. He had hard 
luck on many of his first-half shots but did 
an excellent job as a whole in shooting, 
feeding, and following. Some of Ohio 
State’s plays are illustrated in Diagrams 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. 

Diagram 24: Huston fed Bowen who 
passed to Underman who shot off the 
pivot as Bowen and Huston crisscrossed 

Diagram 25: Huston’s dribbling screen 
created a defensive bump between his 
own man and Bowen’s man. Underman’s 
man switched to Huston so Huston fed 
Underman. 

Diagram 26: Huston fed Bowen for 
whom he set an inside screen. As Bowen’s 
man loosened up, Bowen shot over 
Huston’s screen. 

Diagram 27: Amling fed Snyder who 
faked driving over the middle. As his 
man overplayed, he spun with the ball and 
hooked in a left-hander. 

Diagram 28: Amling passed to Snyder, 
and set an inside screen off of which Snyder 
drove to the keyhole for a one-hander. 

Diagram 29: Amling passed to Snyder, 
who. passed to Underman. Snyder 
changed direction and received Under- 
man’s return. As Underman’s man 
switched on the cut-off, Snyder returned 
the pass to Underman. 

Although Carolina was predominantly 
the better set-shooting team, Ohio State 
did a far superior job from the free-throw 
line. 

Ohio State used a strict man-for-man 
defense and dropped off on the side oppo- 
site the ball to help check Carolina’s piv- 
otal offense. Huston did a very superior 
job of guarding and, as mentioned earlier, 
with Amling and Underman, cleared the 
defensive board in an unusually excep- 
tional manner. 

North Carolina’s method of “freezing” 
in the overtime overshadowed Ohio State’s 
similar venture, attempted just prior to 
the tying shot. They used Dillon in the 
“hole” as an outlet, while four men re- 
volved, with deceptive feints or driving 
dribbles, sometimes using the screener to 
protect the dribble by keeping to the 
screener’s outside. 
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ORDER 
COPIES FOR 
YOUR 
TEAM! 


INCLUDING NEW 


‘1946 RULE CHANGES 


@ important changes in softball rules and strate- 
gies were recently made. And Wheaties Library of 
Sports has scored again. 


We're ready to mail these changes with the com- 
prehensive “‘Want to be a Softball Champion?”’. The 
same easy-to-use, easy-to-learn playing manual so 
popular with coaches and players last season. Now 
includes revisions for the nine-man game—and 
other Rules Committee changes you want your 
team to know. 


Two nationally famous softball players prepared 
this handy, helpful book—under the direction of 
Carl L. Nordly, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Minnesota. Thirty-two pages. Fully 
illustrated. Packed with basic coaching helps. In- 
cluding important training and conditioning tips 
to help keep your team in top physical shape. 


Mail coupon below to obtain copies for your team. 
This is easier, surer than asking each team member 
to obtain his book under the individual plan which 
is our normal method of distribution. 


Send no box tops. Regular box top requirements 
have been dropped on special team orders sub- 
mitted by a school coach or manager of a team 
playing in an organized league. Just attach your 
check, or money order to cover cost of printing and 
mailing (5c per book). 
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This is not a give-away book! It contains no 
advertising. You get the standard edition from the 
series of 16 books in Wheaties famous Library of 
Sports. The same book featured in national adver- 
tising and on the back of the Wheaties package. 


Send your order today. Or ask for a sample copy. 
See if this isn’t just the kind of book you want 
every member of your team to have. 


WHEATIES LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
Dept. 303, Mi 





Please send me... 


and mailing. 


Name.......... 


School or Organization 


Street 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of 
Champions” are registered 
trade marks of General 
Mills, Inc. 


; copies of ‘‘Want to be a Softball Champion?” by 
Ty Gleason and Arnie Simso. I enclose 5c for each book—to cover cost of printing 











The Old Timers Softball League. 


INDUSTRIAL SPORTS 


J. H. ABEL 


and RECREATION 


HE 12,000 men and women at 

GMC Truck and Coach Company, 

who for four years were busy day 

and night building amphibious DUKW’s, 
and Army 6 x 6 trucks, also found time to 
enjoy recreation, because the company 
provided the equipment and facilities. 
Actually, the GMC sports and recreation 
program got its start in the early 30’s when 
one department challenged another to a 
softball game. This spontaneous type of 
recreation grew until there was a need for 
equipment, fields, schedules, and organiza- 
tion. In 1934, a full-time recreation direc- 
tor was engaged, and the program was ex- 
panded to give the employees any form of 
recreation in which they were interested. 
Today, we continue to give the em- 
ployees any type of recreation which is of 
interest to a large group. We attempt to 
get everyone to take an active part in some 
phase of our program. To do this, we 
stress inter-department and _ inter-plant 
participation. We encourage both the 


A shop-league basketball game. 
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young and the old to participate. We are 
careful, however, not to have youngsters 
compete with the older employees in active 
sports. We believe the individual prefers 
to play with others of equal ability. This 
is especially true in any non-handicap ac- 
tivity. 

The recreation director has two assist- 
ants, in addition to the assistance of many 
volunteer workers, necessary in any pro- 
gram of this type. Since we make no at- 
tempt to force any recreational activity on 
the employees and since all activities have 
come from a popular request of our work- 
ers, each activity is assured of the neces- 
sary enthusiasm to make it a success. Our 
program is publicized by the plant paper, 
and by the Pontiac newspaper. We also use 
the plant mail to send notices to depart- 
ment heads, who place the information on 
the clock racks and bulletin boards. 

Our facilities at the plant are somewhat 
limited at present. Basketball, and other 
winter programs are carried on in conjunc- 
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A group 
of night. shift bowlers. 


tion with the Pontiac Board of Education 
the city recreation department, and the 
Y.M.C.A. Just now we are without our 
own softball field because of plan¢ expan- 
sion, but we have plans for an enlarged 
athletic field which will have softball fields 
a baseball diamond, tennis courts, putting 
green, and other facilities. We will have 
facilities for the children to keep them oc- 
cupied while their parents take part in our 
programs. Our plans also call for a lighted 
softball field, with permanent stands 
Shower and locker rooms will be a part of 
the stands. 

Industrial recreation has 
“must”, and we at GMC are convinced 
that our employees reap many benefits 
which cannot be measured in dollars and 
Many of the early participants in 
our program are now in key positions 
This does not mean that taking part in our 
program has put them in their present 
positions, but we do claim they have done 
good work, and that they have taken more 
interest in their jobs because of the associa- 
tions they made on the ball fields, or on 
the gymnasium floor. It is our contention 


become x 


The fencing instructor demonstrates good form. 
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ATHLETIC WEAR 


Our reputation for custom-built qual- 
ity has stood during the past four 
years as always. When you want 
what’s right in basketball uniforms, 
football uniforms, award sweaters, 


jackets, warm-up apparel and other 


«ee O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS © COR. ELM & FRANKLIN ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


A Division of the Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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that friendships formed on the field of play 
are worth while. Even if that were the 
only value derived from our program, it 
would be considered successful. We know 
that adequate recreational opportunity for 
our employees tends to create a better re- 
lationship among fellow employees in a de- 
partment, as well as between the worker 
and his supervisors. 

Our program is financed completely by 
the company with the exception of certain 
self-supporting activities. We offer a di- 
versified program of recreation. Our most 
popular activity is bowling. We have 80 
men’s teams on the first shift (maximum 
because of the lack of local facilities), 34 
men’s teams on night shift, and 30 women’s 
teams. Each league is headed by a secre- 
tary, and a committee of three members of 
the league governs the body. At the con- 
clusion of the season, the leading team in 
each of ten divisions bowls for a large 
trophy, and the shop championship. In 
our leagues, we have supervisors bowling 
in the same league, and even on the same 
team with workers from truck or coach 
line. In the spring a banquet brings this 
activity to a close. Bowling pays its way, 
although the company pays the expense at 
the banquet. 

Softball is played by men and women of 
all ages at GMC. During the war years, 
we encountered difficulties in maintaining 
a league because of gas rationing, share- 
the-ride clubs, long working hours, young 
men being drafted, and the loss of our 
lighted softball field. We were able to 
overcome most of these obstacles. We 
played our softball games immediately 
after work, so that the employees would 
not have to make a return trip. We orig- 
inated an “Old Timers” softball league for 
men over thirty. In this league, the wind- 
mill pitch was outlawed, and only the slow 
pitch allowed. 

We have two representative teams in the 
Pontiac City Class A League. We are also 
represented in the Pontiac City League 
with several boys’ teams, both in baseball 
and in softball. The youngsters who play 
on these teams are sons of our employees. 

Our shop leagues dropped in number 
during the war period because of adverse 
conditions. We had ten teams playing 
regularly in both the night and day shift. 
Before the war, we had more than forty 
teams competing. With the coming of 
women workers in the plant, we also have 
a women’s softball league, and a repre- 
sentative team. 

Our strongest representative team has 
been the baseball team. We have won the 
Pontiac title for five years in a row, and 
we have represented Pontiac at the Na- 
tional Amateur Tournament at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In 1943, and in 1945 we ad- 
vanced to the quarter finals. In 1945, we 
defeated all of the amateur teams in the 
major cities of Michigan, and laid claim to 
the state title. All members of the teams 
are regular employees drawn from the of- 
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J H. ABEL, recreation director for 
* the truck and coach division of 
the General Motors os ge Pon- 
iac, Michigan, has h his present 
position since 1941. H. M. Johns, 
GMC recreation director from 1934 
until 1941, is now head of the em- 
ployee relations de ent. Mr. Abel, 
who has an A.B. degree from Western 
Michigan, and an A.M. degree from 
the University of Michigan, taught 
and coached 2 wh ‘our years at Swartz 
Creek, and Oxford, Michigan, before 
accepting his recreation post. 











fices and shop. The greatest mass recrea- 
tion enjoyed by our employees comes from 
being spectators at our ball games. We 
also have a strong following in the city 
league play. 

Golf is a very popular sport at GMC, 
and we have leagues at four local courses. 
The leagues are organized in two-man 
teams, and a secretary is assigned to con- 
trol each league. The champions of each 
league compete at the end of the season for 
a shop championship trophy. At the end 
of the golf season, we have an all-day 
party. There is free golf all day, and a 
banquet in the evening, plus professional 
entertainment. This activity is also part 
of the night shift program, and its activity 
is self supporting. Both the white collar 
worker, and the shop employee mix freely 
in this activity. 

We have a gymnasium class which ac- 
tually is a continuation of the “Old Tim- 
ers” softball league. For this class we have 
a trained instructor who supervises volley 
ball, basketball, softball and calisthenics. 
Most of those in the group who form this 
class are supervisors over the age of 30. 

In the fall, we have a sports banquet to 
honor the champions of all our activities. 
Usually, this affair is attended by approxi- 
mately 250 athletes, and interested em- 
ployees. J. A. Hyames, athletic director 
at Western Michigan College, was the 
main speaker at this banquet this past 
year. Trophies are presented to all GMC 
champions. 

Boxing at GMC has been a war-time 
casualty. In the pre-war era, boxing was 
a major activity. We had several out- 
standing boxers who won Pontiac Golden 
Gloves tournaments, and several state 
championships. With most of our younger 
men in service, we were forced to suspend 
this sport, but boxing will be offered again 
this fall. 

Other activities, suspended because of 
the war, were the annual picnic, and the 
Thanksgiving party. The last picnic, in 
1941, was attended by 25,000 employees, 
and their families. Games were played, 
and free rides and ice cream were provided 
for the youngsters. There was a beauty 
contest in connection with the dance, 
which featured a name band. A new Pon- 
tiac is raffled off at both the picnic and 
Thanksgiving party. All profits from these 


events go into our welfare fund to aid 
needy employees, and their families. These 
events will be resumed also. 

Undoubtedly, the most important part 
of our recreation program for children of 
our employees is the annual Christmas 
party. We set aside ample space in the 
factory to seat 7,000 children. We employ 
professional talent to entertain them. This 
program is aired by the Pontiac radio sta- 
tion. The children receive many gifts, and 
each gets his bag of candy from Santa. 

Minor activities which we promote in- 
clude fencing, tennis, and table tennis. Our 
post-war plans include an outdoor range 
both for small rifle, and skeet shooting. 
This activity, as indicated by a recent sur- 
vey of employees, is a “must”. Archery is 
also popular, and we are planning on offer- 
ing it this year. 

We have promoted night shift activities 
rather strongly. Persons who work the 
odd shifts tend to feel that they do not 
have the opportunities afforded day shift 
workers. In our program, they take active 
part in bowling, golf and softball. Last 
winter we held monthly dances for night 
shift employees. 

In looking at our program, I believe that 
the most important feature is the oppor- 
tunity we give our employees, through 
sports and recreational activities, to be- 
come better acquainted with the fellow 
working across the line, the fellow in an- 
other department, and the fellow in the 
office. Thus, they learn to evaluate a 
man, not only in the particular job or posi- 
tion he holds, but also as a man and as a 
good sport. Thus, do we attempt to inter- 
est as many of our employees as possible 
to take part. We impress upon them that 
a great amount of skill is not necessary to 
obtain maximum enjoyment. 

We realize that we have a challenge to 
meet in the immediate future—increased 
leisure time for the men and women of our 
plants—and the obligation to our men and 
women returning from service. These em- 
ployees look to their recreation depart- 
ment to provide them adequate opportu- 
nity and leadership so that they may 
continue to enjoy their favorite sports. 


The Backhand 
Stroke 


(Continued from page 11) 


more opportunity to build up his confi- 
dence. If a player can learn to drive a 
deep shot returning the serve, all other 
backhand shots are relatively easy. 

If a player wants a backhand, he should 
study the fundamentals. He should prac- 
tice turning, stepping in, and finishing. He 
should drive everything, no matter how 
discouraging. With practice, patience and 
courage, a backhand may be acquired. It 
should be remembered backhands are 
made, not born. 
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Track Needs Promotion 


By Lawrence Gotschall 
Track Coach, Fremont, Michigan, High School 








I, AWRENCE GOTSCHALL, track coach at Fremont 

High School, Fremont, Michigan, has developed 
many track stars, including Fred Bowman, Navy’s broad- 
jumper, who was one of the nation’s best last year. A 
track coach at Indiana and Michigan schools for twenty 
years, Mr. Gotschall has been at Fremont for five years, 
during which time his Class B teams have been among 
the upper ten each year in the state finals. 








ITHOUT a doubt, the track and 

field program is “orphanized” in 

many of the schools throughout 
the country, even though practically every 
coach is willing to place this branch of 
sports in the top position as a bouy builder. 
The wise basketball or football coach 
wants track included in his school’s ath- 
letic program. 

Track is a democratic sport because it 
offers an event for almost every type of 
athlete. Sufficient organization in any 
school will make it possible to have a 
great majority of the boys taking part in 
one form or another of organized track 
work. 

Generally, track coaches agree that the 
difficulty in promoting track arises mainly 
from lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
principal or the athletic manager. No 
doubt, this lack of enthusiasm comes from 
the fact that. track income is less than 
track expenditures. Parallel circumstances 
are found in supporting bands and debate 
teams, yet these are regarded as worth- 
while activities, and a deficit is accepted 
without question. 

Since this condition does prevail, the 


first requirement to establish track is an 
enthusiastic, well-informed track coach 
who must sell the program to his school 
and to the community. Once this ob- 
stacle is hurdled, there are several simple, 
but important, steps which the coach may 
take to make his school track conscious, 
and to further this sport. Following are 
some of the promotional ideas: 

Place the school track records on a wall 
of the gymnasium. This type of display 
may be made in the school’s manual train- 
ing shop at a nominal cost. An accom- 
panying picture shows the record listing at 
Fremont. 

Put the track team in competition wear- 
ing colorful uniforms, and warm sweat out- 
fits. 

Never fail, when the occasion arises, to 
provide meals for members of the team. 

Award ribbons or medals at every meet, 
no matter how unimportant a meet may 
seem. Every meet is important to a con- 
testant. 

Give deserved recognition for outstand- 
ing achievement by placing individual pic- 
tures on the walls of the trophy room. We 
follow this procedure at Fremont to honor 


"FREMONT HIGH SGHOOL | 
~ TRAGK AND FIELD REGORDS 


F440 YARDS - DON BASFORD - S20 - (934 @ IZOHMUADLES mau - 163 - ia 


CONKLIN - 2-020 - 1914 


POLE VAULT-JIM BEKMERING - 116° - 1936 | 


MES DAVIS - 445.0 - 1935 @ HIGH JUMP - HENAYBODE.- Sil - 1915) 
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| SHOT PUT - WALTER DERBY - 47° 642-1938 | 


FRED BOUWMAN - 2/7" = 1947. 





boys placing first or second in the state 
finals. 

Stage an occasional pep session for the 
track team, in much the same manner as 
a football or basketball rally. 

Provide the track team with the same 
grade of officiating which other sports en- 
joy. 

Conduct all meets with clockwork tim- 
ing, and make certain that fanfare and 
color are not forgotten. 

Naturally, an excellent state track pro- 
gram, such as the one we have in Michigan, 
augments the individual school program 
to an appreciable extent. The Michigan 
High School Athletic Association does its 
part many times over, to make track a 
major sport. 

Democratic participation rulings allow 
five places to count for points in four 
classes at regional meets. The first three 
boys in each event qualify for state com- 
petition. 

Six state medals are awarded in each 
class. 

The Association bulletin carries the pic- 
tures of the winners in each class. 

State meets are held each year at the 
University of Michigan, and demonstra- 
tions in each track and field event are 
given for coaches and athletes at the time 
of the meet by college track stars. 

Team championship awards, comparable 
to those given for other sport champion- 
ships, highlight the meet. 

In addition to the state championship 
meet, the Association sponsors an indoor 
track meet, and a cross country meet each 
year. - 

If a track coach is fortunate enough to 
have a similar program in his state, he 
has reached first base. Scoring a run, as 
far as track is concerned, is his problem 
from there on, and it depends solely on 
his initiative. 

If a school has progressive personnel on 
its coaching staff, and a wise and under- 
standing athletic manager, proper co-op- 
eration will assure placement of its track 
and field program in the category of a 
major sport, and other sports will benefit 
to a greater degree from its popularity and 
usefulness. 


Tennis for 
Beginners 


(Contmued from page !) 


The follow-through is in the direction o! 
the ball but it is very little; up for low 
balls; straight for waist-high; down fot 
shoulder-high. 


The Lob 
The Lob, chiefly a defensive shot, is 


used against a man who volleys. It is a 
shot to be used when the player is caught 
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out of position. Although it slows up the 
game, a well-placed lob is oftentimes 
a point gainer. The grip for the lob is 
the same as that for the forehand with 
the racket slightly tilted. This tilt helps 
give height to the ball and should be re- 
tained throughout the stroke. When lob- 
bing, a player should hit the ball high into 
the air and deep because this forces the 
opponent back and puts him in a defensive 
position. 


The Smash 


The Smash is a stroke, without any slice 
used against a lobbed ball in the forecourt. 
It is a repetition of the service, the only 
difference being that the player is waiting 
for the ball to come down and he does not 
have to toss it into the air. This stroke 
requires good timing and plenty of prac- 
tice. 

The strokes explained in this article are 
the essential and fundamental tennis 
strokes which all beginners should try to 
master thoroughly if they hope to be 
champions. Accuracy and correct timing, 
before speed, should be foremost in their 
minds. 


Suggestions to 
Tennis Coaches 


(Continued from page 12) 


back and forth from base line to net has 
come to be the orthodox American style. 
While one partner is serving, the other 
takes his stance at the center of that area 
bounded by the outside line, the service 
line, the center-service line, and the net. 
It is the duty of the server to join his part- 
ner at the net by following his service in. 
Likewise, one partner should take the fore- 
court while the other is receiving. The re- 
ceiver, in turn, should make his return 
strong enough that he may join his partner 
at the net. As the ball is followed from 
side to side, partners should keep taut an 
imaginary rope tied between them. Mean- 
time, every opportunity should be taken to 
gain the net. In training to this end, your 
doubles players shou!d be drilled in lob- 
bing, volleying, and smashing for a time 
proportionately longer than your singles 
Train your boys in singles to make their 
deuce-court service from a point as close 
to the center mark as possible, for here 
they will be nearest a backhand return. 
For the same protective reason their ad- 
court services should be made from about 
four feet left of center. In doubles the 
service should be made from a point mid- 
way between the center mark and the out- 
side line. While waiting for receptions of 
service, both in singles and in doubles, have 
the boys form the habit of standing a 
couple of feet behind this same point. 
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Check below all items which may be of possible 
interest to your institution. We will be glad to quote you prices which 
will include all transportation charges, also Excise Tax if applicable. 
In other words, you will receive the complete cost. We will also submit 
samples of materials used on canvas items. This does not obligate 
you in any way. 


[] Athletic Field Enclosures 

(] Baseball Bases 

[] Bat Bags 

(] Basketball Goals 

(] Basketball Back Boards 

[] Bench Mats 

] Boxing Mats (state size) 
hz . ft. 
ft. x. ft. 
i =... ft. 

[] Boxing Rings 

[] Boxing Ring Replacement 

Parts 

[] Cage Balls 

(] Climbing Ropes 

,L] Football Dummies 

[] Gymnasium Apparatus 

{] Gymnasium Floor Coverings 

C] Gymnasium Mats (state size) 
2% .... 
x . 

; Toe 

[] Judo Mats 

(_] Leather Cleaner 

[] Lunge Belts 

] Massage & Treatment Tables 

CL] Mat Cleaner 

[] Mat Hangers 


[] Mat Covers (state mat size) 
ft. x fe. 
ft. x ft. 
ft. x iain 

[] Mat Rebuilding (send separate 

list of mats) 

[] Mat Trucks 

[] Medicine Balls 

[] Net Goals 

[_] Prone Shooting Mats 

[] Push Balls 

_] Resister 

(_] Spine Corrector 

(_] Spring Exerciser 

_] Striking Bag Platforms and 

Accessories 

(_] Training Bags 

(_] Tug-O-War Ropes 

] Tumbling Mats (state size) 


-] Universal Reformer 

[] Wall Pads 

[] Wrestling Mats (state size) 
ft. x sede 
%. = eee ft. 


[] SEND CATALOG No. 18 


Gentlemen: Please quote prices and submit 
samples and details .on items checked above. 


TITLE 
INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS 
CITY . STATE 


DEALER’S NAME “pa 
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. Your 


Town’s 


Sports Facilities Needs! 


CCORDING to a_ conservative estimate, 
A based on available municipal recreation in- 
formation, more than eleven million boys 
and girls in American municipalities have no access 
to sports facilities or playgrounds. Considering 
that, today, all American cities are without sports 
and recreation facilities, adequate for the needs of 
their populations, this figure is not at all surprising. 
In fact, The Athletic Institute is of the opinion that 
a comprehensive national survey would increase 
this figure by several million. 

On the premise, however, that eleven million 
American boys and girls have no access to munic- 
ipal play facilities, how many millions of adults 
are there in American cities who are without play 
facilities ... adults who would participate in 
sports if adequate play facilities were readily ac- 
cessible to them? No available statistics provide 
the answer, but it is believed that a national sur- 
vey at this time would reveal that the average 
American municipality has not provided for as 
much as 20 per cent of its present youth and adult 
recreation needs. 

This shortage of play facilities has far reach- 
ing implications . . . implications of vital concern 
to the welfare and development of every com- 
munity. Unless something is done . . . and done 
now ... by municipalities to provide adequate 
play opportunities, millions of men, women and 
children will be deprived of the many benefits of 
sports participation. With the knowledge that a 
critical shortage of play facilities exists in your 
city can you afford not to do everything within 
your power to inspire official civic action to rem- 
edy the situation? 


* * . 


How About Existing Facilities? 


Before any steps are taken to activate a program 
for the expansion of municipal play facilities, a 
careful preliminary study and appraisal should be 
made of existing facilities and their operation. 
Such a study may show that some of them are not 
utilized to capacity because they are lacking in cer- 
tain essential features, or because of poor main- 
tenance, management, or promotion, and publicity 
deficiencies. In pointing out the need for provid- 
ing additional municipal facilities, it is equally im- 
portant that all deficiencies in existing facilities 
and their management be emphasized with a view 
to causing prompt corrective action. In making 
the initial study and appraisal, consideration 
should be given such important factors as the fol- 
lowing: 

Are the facilities well planned, inviting, con- 
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venient, suitable to their environments, and prop 
erly maintained? 

_Are clean showers, dressing rooms, and individ- 
ual lockers available in sufficient number? 

Has ample shade been provided, and are there 
enough comfortable benches, attractive shelter 
houses, and drinking fountains? 

Can the facilities be made more attractive and 
be given better atmosphere? Can they be provided 
with more comforts and be more efficiently man- 
aged? 

Are the grass areas well groomed, and has 
enough attention been given to landscaping? 

How many ‘‘Keep Off The Grass’’ signs can be 
removed, and inexpensive play courts or other 
small-area facilities provided? 

What has been done in the way of floodlighting 
to increase participation by around-the-clock play 
in soft ball, tennis, badminton, shuffleboard, horse- 
shoe pitching, archery, croquet, miniature golf and 
swimming? 

How about car parking facilities? 

* * * 


How Does Your City “Sell” Its 
Sports Facilities? 


Has your city failed to adopt medern advertising 
methods, including the use of well-placed, artistic 
outdoor signs, to attract participants to its munic- 
ipal play facilities . . . to tell everyone what at- 
tractions it is operating . . . where the attractions 
are located ...and what they have to offer? 
Operators of commercial sports facilities tell the 
world what they have to offer, attract customers, 
satisfy them and send them away eager to return. 
What kind of a job is being done by your city? 
Just what has it done to stimulate the appetite for 
participation in sports? Do your municipal golf 
courses rent golf sets on a low-cost rental plan and 
conduct continuous, free, group instruction classes 
to bring new players into the game? Are sports 
equipment lending libraries operated at sports cen- 
ters to provide bats, balls, rackets and other items 
of sports equipment to beginners and the under- 
privileged ? 


* * * 


Make-Up of Planning Committee 
Important 


The mayor of your city should be urged to ap 
point a mayor’s Recreation Planning Committee 
to make an official survey of existing recreation 
facilities and needs and to make recommendations. 
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If any difficulty is anticipated in getting such a 
committee appointed, an outline of some of your 
city’s more obvious deficiencies, together with some 
of the proposed plans for remedying them, should 
be graphically presented by some influential, highly 
regarded, non-partisan individual to your local Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lions and similar clubs and to all 
loeal civic organizations. The submitting to these 
organizations of well-prepared, graphic presenta- 
tions of the facts will, no doubt, align them solidly 
behind any well-conceived, constructive recreation 
plan. With the united voices of these groups de- 
manding official action there should be no difficulty 
in inducing the mayor to appoint a proper planning 
committee or in getting favorable action upon its 
recommendations later. When such a committee 
is appointed, it is of the utmost importance that 
the mayor be prevailed upon to include on it indi- 
viduals whose influence and authority will be 
deemed necessary later in carrying out whatever 
recommendations are made as a result of the sur- 
vey. Failure to have these individuals on such a 
committee can jeopardize the entire purpose of the 
survey inasmuch as the educational values of par- 
ticipation in the survey would be lost to the very 
individuals whose support can make or break the 
survey’s purpose. 


An editorial prepared for the readers of Arx- 
LETIC JouRNAL by The Athletic Institute. 


Industrial Recreation 


(Continued from page 24) 


recreation supervisors in war plants. 

Industry has been tardy in realizing the advan- 
tages of sports and recreation as a potent weapon 
of labor relations. The vast amount of good that 
industrial teams do for the employees cannot be 
judged solely from a health standpoint. That an 
espirit de corps exists among workers in the entire 
plant when one departmental team plays another 
cannot be disputed. In a recent strike that reached 
major proportions one of the union demands was 
that the company discontinue sponsoring sports 
programs. The reason undoubtedly was because 
such a program built good will for the company. 

Industrial recreation if it is to be a worth-while 
project must have qualified leaders. These leaders 
must be leaders in every sense of the word. They 
must be able to understand people as well as pos- 
sess a technical knowledge of athletics. We be- 
lieve that America’s coaches fill the bill. 

For those of you who are at present supplement- 
ing your regular coaching work with additional 
duties in industrial recreation, those contemplat- 
ing the work, and those wishing to keep informed 
on trends in sports and recreation, we have pre- 
pared a series of articles, dealing with tried and 
proven programs in some of the larger plants. The 
first article appears in this issue. 



















The 1946 editions of the Fa- 
mous Slugger Yearbook and 
the H & B Official Softball 
Rules are about ready for dis- 
tribution. Free copies will be 
supplied to your team mem- 
bers. Simply state how many 
of each you require, address- 
ing Department A. 
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ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
Flagstaff, Ariz., Aug. 11-16 


Frank Brickey, Director 
Staff: Jeff Cravath. Others to be 


See Adv. page 48. 


BETHANY COLLEGE 
Bethany, W. Va., Aug. 12-16 
John Knight, Director 
Staff: Frank Thomas 
See Adv. page 50. 


Lynn Waldorf 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 
Univ. of Denver, Aug. 20-23 
N. C. Morris, Director 
Staff: High School and Rocky Mountain college 
coaches to be announced later 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 

Gainesville, Fla., Aug. 26-30 

‘Bear Wolf, Director 

Staff: University of Florida coaching staff 


FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL 

Fremont, Mich., Aug. 26-28 

Lawrence J. Gotschall, Director 

Staff: Buck Read, Benny Van Alystine, Charles 
Cummings, Bill Kelley, Forest England 
Bunny Levitt. 


See Adv. page 53. 


GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 

Georgia Tech. Dates to be announced 

Dwight Keith, Director 

Staff: To be announced 


HOLY CROSS COACHING SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass., June 24-28 

Ox Da Grosa, Director 

Staff: Ox Da Grosa, Ed McKeever 


ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 

Champaign, Ill., Aug. 21-24 

N. A. Ziebell, Director 

Staff: To be announced. 


announced. 


A COACHING 
SCHOOL 


THIS SUMMER 





















INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 

Logansport, Ind., Aug. 22-24 

Clitf Weils, Director 

Staff: Adolph Rupp, Ev. Case, Lorin 
Charles Cummings, Wilbur sAllen 
McConne!l, Bunny Levitt. 

See Adv. page 55. 


Ellis, 
C. 


IOWA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Templar Park, Spirit Lake, lowa, Aug. 19-23 
Lyle T. Quinn, Director, Boone, lowa 
Staff: Henry Iba, Everett Dean, Otto Vogel. 
Football staff to be announced later. 


KANSAS HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Wichita, Kans., Aug. |9-24 

E. A. Thomas, Director, Topeka 

Staff: To be announced. 


Kans. 


LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 5-10 

John Brechtel, Director 

Staff: Fritz Crisler. Others to be announced. 


NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 13-16 

A. J. Lewandowski, Director 

Staff: To be announced. 


NEW YORK STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., Aug. 26-3! 

Philip J. Hammes, Director 

Staff: Howie O'Dell, Clarence Munn, Lew An- 
drus, Doug Mills, George Eastment. 


OHIO HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 

Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 9-16 

Jack Mollenkopf, Director 

Staff: Frank Leahy, Bernie Crimmins, Ed Krause 
Paul Bixler, Carroll Widdoes, Ernie God- 
frey. 

See Ady. page 54. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
CLINIC 


Oklahoma City, Aug. 19-23 
Leo K. Higbie, Director 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Ed McKeever. 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Aug. 5-9 
Bill Carmichael, Director 
Staff: Dana Bible, Ray Eliot, Frank Kimbroug}! 
Adolph Rupp. 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Logan, Utah, June 10-14 
Dick Romney, Director 
Staff: Frank Leahy, Hank Iba 


WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


Lexington, Mo., Aug. 26-30 

Capt. Chick Coleman, Director 

Staff: George Sauer, Henry Iba 
ers, Chuck Taylor. 


Buddy Brot 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA FOOTBALL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Edinboro, Pa., Aug. 7-11 
James F. Hyde, Director 
Staff: Lynn Waldorf, Burt Ingwersen 
comb, Ted Payseur. 


Stu Ho 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 


Madison, Wisc., Summer Session, June 24 
Aug. 16 

Dean of Summer Session, Director 

A summer course in athletics and physical edu 
cation for men and women. 


See Adv. page 69, March issue. 


SPOT-BILT Shoes will be Shown at these Coaching Schools 
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RING FOOTBALL 


By Fred J. Hatley 


Athletic Department, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 


ING football is a new game. It is 
played with a standard football, 
on a rectangular, one-quarter size 

football field, thus utilizing all valuable 
field space for physical activity. 

The rectangular field as shown in Dia- 
gram I, has a center line spaced equally 
distant from each end line. On this center 
line, equally distant from the side lines, is 
the ring football goal standard, shown in 
an accompanying picture. On the goal 
standard, six rings are arranged in hexag- 
onal shape to form the goal. Each team 
tries to score by throwing the football 
through any one, or a series of the rings. 

The rectangular field is marked off into 
three zones on each side of the ring, center 
line. These are the first zone, second zone, 
and third zone. 

Ring football may be played by any 
number of players, although experience 
indicates that the game functions best with 
an equal number—eight to fifteen players 
—on each team. Too few players on a 


team cause the game to lag, because of 
infrequent passing. 


Too many players— 





season injuries. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE is a hit with many 


trainers in helping to relieve the discomforts of some of the early 


sixteen or more on a team—allow the 
game to take on the nature of a scramble 
and bunching up of players. The game 
then loses its interest due to the lack of 
clean-cut plays. Ten to twelve players on 
a side seem to work out best. 

The game may be played in quarters, 
half-periods, or fuil-time periods. The 
game is started by passing the football into 
play at the starting zones located at the 
extended end of the ring center line. 

One of the principle objectives of the 
game is to throw the football through any 
one ring, or series of rings, on the ring 
football goal standard. If the football is 
thrown through from the first zone, it 
counts one point, from the second zone, 
two points, and from the third zone, three 
points. Thus, scoring of points is based 
on the distance the football is thrown. The 
greater the distance of the throw, the more 
points earned because of the difficulty in 
scoring. Of course, the team which scores 
the most points during a game becomes 
the winner. 

A second objective of the game is for a 


Get your stock of ANTIPHLOGISTINE now at the start of the 
season, and use the Moist Heat way to relieve pain and swelling 


that sometimes accompanies sprained ankles, wrenched muscles, 


bruises and contusions. 


team to prevent its opponent from scoring. 
It does this by guarding in a manner sim- 
ilar to _ basketball, speedball, soccer, 
hoekey, and touch football. 

One of the unusual features of the game 
is that a player cannot run toward his 
own goal line while in possession of the 
ball. If he does, he is penalized, and the 
opponent gets a free throw foul. An of- 
fensive plaver, who has possession of. the 
ball, may run obliquely, backward, or 
parallel’ to the ring center line, without 1 
penalty, in order to maneuver himself for 
a clear shot at the rings, or to make an 
accurate pass to a team mate. This offen- 
sive team mate may form a “basketball” 
screen, or use a medium shoulder block to 
free a team mate from his guard, so that 
he may attempt to score. 

Another feature is that the ball is free 
at all times. To clarify, if the football, 1s 
not in possession of an offensive or de- 
fensive player and is within the playing 
field, it is considered a free ball. 

After a field score is made, the football 
is again a free ball. Suppose a team mate 
has scored. The ball becomes a free ball 
immediately. Any player who legally gains 
possession of the football is entitled to. it. 
He then may pass, or run in the directions 
allowed by the rules. All players must re- 
member that after a field score, the foot- 
ball must be advanced into the second free 
zone before anyone can score points— 











Antiphlogistimen 





Have you received your free copy of “ATHLETIC INJURIES“? 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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How to Spar 
a Sports Program 


® Many schools are suc- 
cessfully using our care- 
fully integrated systems of 
incentives to get mass 
participation in sports. 
We'll be glad to devise 
@ system suitable for your 
needs. 

Trophies + Medals + Ball-Charms 

mbiems 


Plaques - E 
Write fer FREE Catalog 


» * * * * * * * 
= INCORPORATED 


160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ARIZONA STATE 
Summer Coaching School 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


In the cool pines of Northern Arizona 
AUGUST 11-16 INCLUSIVE 
FOOTBALL STAFF 
JEFF CRAVATH 
Head Football Coach 
University of Southern California 
Also 
University, College, and High School 
Coach 


es 
BASKETBALL AND TRACK CLINIC 
Registration Fee — $15.00 
FRANK BRICKEY, Director 
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From September 1943 and 1944 Issues 
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Diagram 1. 


either by running or passing the football. 
Then that player must make one pass to 
a team mate, before one can score legally. 
If anyone attempts to score before the 
football has been advanced into the second 
zone, that individual or team is penalized 
a free-throw-foul for delaying the game. 

A free-throw-foul allows an opponent an 
opportunity to try, unmolested, for one 
point, from behind the free-throw-foul 
line. A free-throw-foul is awarded for the 
following infractions: Advancing toward 
the ring center line with the football in 
one’s possession, unnecessary roughness, 
unsportsmanlike play, and similar infrac- 
tions. 

A violation of the rules is any act which 
results in the ball being awarded to an 
opponent for some misdemeanor, rather 
than calling a free-throw-foul. Violations 
are: throwing the ball out of bounds, run- 
ning out of bounds with the ball, kicking 
the ball, pushing an opponent, and holding 
an opponent. To start play, after a viola- 
tion, the ball is awarded out of bounds to 
the opponents. 

Another feature is the dead-ball play. A 
dead-ball play is declared at any time a 
defensive player places both hands on the 
ball while it is held by an offensive player. 
An example of a dead-ball play follows: 

An offensive player has possession of the 
ball, and attempts to stall, or to hold the 
ball from play. Any defensive player may 
place both hands on the ball, thus creating 
a dead-ball play. 

On a dead-ball play, the defensive 
player, who places his hands on the foot- 
ball, becomes the offensive player. He has 
two choices—he may take the ball out of 


| bounds, at the side line nearest to the spot 


of the dead-ball play, or make a free pass 
to any of his team mates. Should he 
choose the former, he must call: Out of 
Bounds. On the latter, he calls: Ball. The 


official instructs all players to retreat ap- 
proximately five yards from the offensive 
player, before he hands him the ball. 

Once the ball has been placed in the 
offensive player’s hands, he has five sec- 
onds to complete a pass to a team mate 
If he takes too much time, he has com- 
mitted a violation, and the ball is awarded 
to the opponent, out of bounds. If the 
player runs with the football on a dead- 
ball play, he creates a free-throw-foul. 

If the offensive player realizes that a 
defensive player is trying to make a dead- 
ball play, he may drop the ball. This 
breaks up the play. Ring football is a 
game in which a player may drop the 
football, and yet make an excellent play 

The game of ring football may be played 
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ACT NOW ,, 


Your friends, students, fel- 
low associates look upon 
you as an expert on every 
phase of sport. Here is 
your opportunity to show 
them how well informed 
you are about baseball! 


A copy of the 1946 Baseball 
Guide—and a weekly issue 
of The Sporting News, na- 
tional newspaper of base- 
ball—are enough to keep 
you thoroughiy informed 
about the game. In the 
Baseball Guide, you will 
find major and minor aver- 
ages; official rules of the 
game, with interpretations; 
—_ of all major league 
ams; diagrams of parks; 
and hundreds of other sig- 
nificant facts and figures. 
And in The Sporting News 
you'll receive detailed re- 
ports of the week’s news 
about baseball and its play- 
ers, reported in words and 
pictures by the nation’s 
greatest sportswriters and 
leading cameramen. You'll 
get, too, complete box 
scores for all major and 
higher-grade minor league 
teams . . . synopses of play 
...team standings... 
players’ averages as the 
season progresses. And, of 
course, you'll find complete 
reports of the All-Star and 
World’s Series contests! 


SAVE MONEY! 


Purchased alone, the 1946 
Baseball Guide would cost 
you 50 cents. But you can 
get it, without a penny of 
extra expense—as a BONUS 
for subscribing now to The 
Sporting News at the regu- 
lar annual rate of $6.00! 


ORDER TODAY 


Prepare now for the myriad 

uestions people will ask as 
the baseball season gets 
under way. Order your new 
or renewal subscription to 
The Sporting News today. 
Get your BONUS copy of 
the 1946 Baseball Register 
—while our limited supply 
lasts! 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The Life Story of 
ALBERT B. "HAPPY" CHANDLER 


Each year the Baseball Guide contains many 
outstanding special features. year its 
“Life Story of K. M. Landis” was the talk of 
baseball men everywhere. This year it will pre- 
sent the remarkable career of baseball's new 
commissioner, Albert B. “Happy” Chandler. 
This drama-packed biography is essential read- 
ing for you! In it, reported for the first time 
by the brilliant sportswriter and close personal 
friend of Mr. Chandler, are many hitherto un- 
revealed facts about the latter’s outstanding 
rise from obscurity to national acclaim. 


for May, 1946 
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WORLDS 
CHAMPIONS 

» DETROIT 

TIGERS 








Che Sporting News 
Tenth and Olive Streets, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please enter my (_] new or [_] renewal subscription to THE SPORTING NEWS for one 
year at the regular rate of $6.00, and send me FREE a 1946 BASEBALL GUIDE (regular 


value, 50c). Enclosed is my check or money-order in payment. 
NAME _ 
STREET _ 


CITY STATE 














SAND 


ATHLETIC KNITWEAR AND CLOTHING 





BASKET BALL UNIFORMS 


FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


WRESTLING TIGHTS 


BOXING TRUNKS 


AWARD SWEATERS 


JERSEY JACKETS 


PULLOVERS 


WARM-UP APPAREL 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


2381-41 NORTH CHICAGO 47, 
| WASHTENAW AVENUE ILLINOIS 
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by any junior high school, high school, or 
college group. There ars no hazards or 
dangers. The game appeals to the boy’s 
ambition since there is ample action and 


| movement throughout the game. The game 
| involves throwing, catching, chasing, and 





running. These activities are the ones 
which make the game exciting and inter- 


esting. Ring football calls for develop- 
ment of team-work, co-operation and 
leadership among its participants. The 


game develops physical fitness, neuro- 
muscular skill, organic vigor, and a com- 
petitive spirit. 


(Ring football is a game devised by 
Fred J. Hatley, a teacher at Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. The rules are copyrighted.) 

The game is played with a standard 
football. 

The game may be played with any 
number of players on a team from 
8 to 15. 

The game is played by two teams, 
one offensive, the other defensive. 

The game is played on a rectangular 
field, divided into two parts, consist- 
ing of three free zone areas each. 

The game is started by passing the 
football from the starting box near 
the side line. 

The game is played in quarter-time 
periods, half-time periods, or a full- 
time period. 

A player scores by throwing the 
football through a ring or series of 
rings, placed upon a ring centerpole, 
called the goal standard. 

The points are scored according to 
the zone from which the ball is thrown: 
first zone, one point; second zone, two 
points; third zone, three points. 

The farthest zone scores more points 
because of the difficulty in throwing a 
longer distance. 

y player may run obliquely, later- 
ally, or backward from the ring center 
line, but he cannot run forward to- 
ward the ring center line. If he does, 
he commits a foul. 

No player may hand the football 
forward to a team mate. If so, he 
commits a violation. 

No ny aed may run toward his goal. 
If so, he is penalized. 

blocking and screening is a 
legal, appropriate play. 

To prevent a dead-ball play, one 
drops the ball. This is the best play 
to make under the circumstances. 

The football is considered a free 
ball at all times. 


The Information 
Service D 
ervice Vepartment 
S ANNOUNCED in the January 
issue, the Information Service De- 
partment, which was discontinued 
during the war, is now in position to 
provide constructive answers to all ques- 
tions submitted. 


This is the manner in which the service 
department works. 




















YOUR 
SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


The MARBA SYS- 
TEM offers an 
economical and 
efficient plan to 
preserve your 
Sports equipment. 
Mold and Mildew 
Starts deteriorating 
equipment when it 
is not in use. Send 
it in at once... . 
Write today for 
free bags and tags. 











ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 
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The question is referred to one of our 


specialists, and the reply sent at once to 
the inquirer. 
Answers of a more or less general inter- 


| est will be published from time to time. 





SINGLE WING 


vs 


T. FORMATION 


Here is the greatest opportunity 
Eastern coaches have ever had te 
study the merits of rival systems 


AUGUST 12-16 


BETHANY COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


featuring 


FRANK THOMAS 
of Alabama 
and 


LYNN WALDORF 
of Northwestern 


Tuition $15. Room and Board 
for single person $10 
Send tuition fee with application to 
John Knight, Bethany College 
Bethany, W. Va. 
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Simplifying Football 
Field Markings 


By Miles W. Casteel 
Football Coach, University of Arizona 


IAGRAM | illustrates my idea on 
ID how a football field should be 

marked off. You will note that 
under the proposed markings, the offen- 
sive team always would be traveling from 
0 yards to 100 yards. 

If all football fields were marked off in 
this manner, it would aid radio announcers 
in idéntifying the exact location of the ball, 
for they would not be forced to call a ball 
on the 30- or 40-yard line, and then specify 
which one. There would be only one 30- or 
40-yard line, because the other correspond- 
ing lines would be the 70- or 60-yard lines. 

The new markings would be helpful to 
statisticians since they would be able to 
figure quickly the distance of punts, passes, 
and runs, merely by subtracting the yard 
line location at the point where the ball 
was put in play, from the yard line on 
which the play ended. For example, if a 


Young America starts play- 
ing baseball early — they 
know and love the game and 
its traditions. Its physical 
requirements permit more to 
participate. Baseball is one 
of the greatest teachers of 
coordination and teamwork. 

Baseball belongs on every 
well-rounded training pro- 
gram. We have faith in its 
ability and have backed this 
faith with over 20 years of 
producing clean-hitting, long- 
lasting Batrite Bats—using 
expert craftsmen, the best in 
design and the finest woods. 


BATRITE 





BASEBALL BATS 
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Diagram 1 


kicker punts from the 20-yard line to the 
80-yard line, it could be figured immedi- 
ately that the punt went 60 yards, in- 
stead of having to figure the distance from 
the 20-yard line to the 50-yard line, and 
then compute the rest of the distance to 
the other 20-yard line. Or, if a pass is 
thrown from the 34-yard line to the 67- 
yard line, it could be figured quickly that 
the pass had gone 33 yards. Newspaper- 
men and others who keep statistics during 
a game would find the proposed markings 
decidely helpful. 

Public address announcers, following the 
new markings, would be able to inform 
spectators immediately of the results of 
any outstanding plays, in addition to giv- 
ing all play results, just as they happen, 


iyE aft! 


instead of being forced to describe a pre- 
vious play while a new one is m progress. 
\n announcement would carry. more 
weight, for example, if it contained the 
information that a punt had been kicked 
from the 25-yard line to the 95-yard line, a 
distance of 70 yards, than if the spectators 
heard, “the ball was punted, and it went 
out of bounds on the 5-yard line.” 

As far as motion pictures of games are 
concerned, the new markings would be 
valuable in identifying the location of the 
ball, especially since the pattern of moving 
pictures does not take in much more than 
fifteen yards. Under the present system 
of marking, when the 40-yard marker 
shows up in a picture, one cannot be cer- 
tain which 40-yard line it is until an ad- 
joining marker comes into view. Under 
the suggested system, however, if the 60- 





LOOK FOR THE BATRITE NAME 
ON THE BATS YOU BUY 


HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ATHENS. 
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yard line shows in a picture, one knows 
immediately the location of the ball. 

Coaches would find that their explana- 
tions of plays would be much clearer under 
the new system. The present system of 
marking requires identification of positions 
on the field by such descriptions as “the 
near 40-yard line,” “the far 40-yard line,” 
“the opponents’ 30-yard line,” or “our 
own 30-yard line.” With the new system, 
a coach could identify a spot by saying 
“the 30-yard line,” or “the 70-yard line,” 
and his quarterback would know the posi- 
tion immediately. 

I realize that the new system of mark- 
ing will require some educational promo 
tion, but I believe that its use for a year, 
plus proper explanation to the public, 
would bring about universal understanding 
and approval. As far as the spectator is 
concerned, the new markings would do 
much toward simplifying football, and 
providing greater enjoyment. 

When I presented the idea of a new sys- 
tem of marking, at the annual meeting of 
football coaches last January, this question 
was asked: 

“What would be the procedure when a 
team punts from the 20-yard line, the re- 
ceiving quarterback catches the ball on 
the 75-yard line, and runs it back fifteen 
yards?” 

The public address or radio announcer 
could make the following explanation of 
the play: 

“Jones caught the ball on the 75-yard 
line, and returned it fifteen yards. It is 
now Notre Dame’s ball on the 40-yard 
line.” 

This statement would tell the listeners 
that the offensive team is sixty yards from 
the goal line. On this type of play, the 
announcer tells the amount of yardage ( 
that was made on the run-back, and then, 
when the ball is dead, identifies the yard 
line.. If the run-back were thirty yards, | 
after the ball was caught on the 75-yard 

: 
( 
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line, the announcer would say that the ball 
was on the 65-yard line. 

It is suggested that the yard lines be | 
marked on the field, as shown in Diagram 
I. If signs marking the field are placed 
outside of the sideline, it is suggested that 








markings on the inside of the sign be in- 

dicated for use of the quarterback and the 

markings on the outside of the sign be : 
numbered for the spectator’s use. For 
example, the 10-yard line marker facing : 
the field, as illustrated, would be the 90- 
yard line for the spectator. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


gram at Great Lakes, recently signed as 
athletic director at Drake University. 
Cook will enjoy his association with Bob 
Evans, Earl Linn, Arthur Kirk, former 
Drake athletes of note, and other mem- 
bers of the Drake Relay Committee. . . . 


Ed Garrett, also at Great Lakes, has re- | 
turned to coaching at Blue River, Kansas. | 


. = 2 


(NIXTY-FOUR Wisconsin high schools 
will conduct boxing programs this 
year. This puts Wisconsin away out in 
front in this important phase of the ath- 
letic program. . . . Bob Garbark, former 
catcher for the Red Sox, returns to his 
alma mater, Allegheny College, as football 
coach. 
* & 
ORGAN PARK and Culver Military 
Academy have combined with five 
parochial schools in the Chicago area to 
form the Midwest Prep Boxing Confer- 
ence....J. W. Staley, after coaching | 
the San Diego sailors for two years, will | 
take over as head man at George Wash- | 
ington University....The National | 
Basketball Committee approved official | 
translations of the rules into Spanish and 
French. H. G. Olsen of Ohio State was 
elected chairman of the committee, H. V. 
Porter of the National Federation, secre- 
tary, and Lyle Quinn, of the Iowa High 
School Athletic Association, a member of 
the executive committee. 
ee ee 
HE Pennsylvania State College at 
State College, Pa., will conduct a series 
of one-week coaching courses this summer. 
The courses, according to Lloyd M. Jones, 
in charge of professional preparation and 
research at Penn State, are designed pri- 
marily as refresher courses for ex-service 
men who want to get back in the swing of 
coaching in secondary schools and colleges. 
In addition to the coaching courses, other 
undergraduate and graduate courses will 
be offered in the main session, beginning 
July 1, and in the post session beginning 
August 12. The coaching courses sched- 
uled are: Wrestling, Charles Speidel, July 
8-12; swimming, A. P. Michael, July 15- 
19; gymnastics, Eugene Wettstone, July 
22-26; soccer, Bill Jeffrey, July 29-August 
3; football, Bob Higgins, August 5-9; bas- 
ketball, John Lawther, August 12-16; 
baseball, Joseph Bedenk, August 19-23, 
and track and field, Jack Werner, August 
26-30. 
+ # 
OOTBALL will be resumed at Ford- 
sham this fall for the first time since 
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ustrous good looks and stamina! 
These two characteristics of Kahnfast 
quality fabrics explain why leading 
athletic coaches have long favored these 
superior fabrics for theirteams uniforms. 
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1942. Ed Danowski, former Fordham 
player, and more recently coach at the 
Haverstraw, N. Y., High School, has been | 
named head football coach, and assistant | 
to Jack Coffey, director of athletics. | 
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SECOND ANNUAL 


FREMONT 


COACHING SCHOOL 
FREMONT, MICH. 


Basketball. Aug. 26-27, 
Football Aug. 28 


COME UP AND RELAX 
BEFORE THE BIG GRIND 


look at this STAFF 
BUCK READ 
Western Mich. College 
BENNY VAN ALYSTINE 
Mich. State College 
CHARLES CUMMINGS 
Anderson, Ind. 
Winners of the Ind. State 
Basketball Championship 
WILLIAM “BILL” KEI.LEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Runner-Up to State Champions 
BUNNY LEVITT 
World's Champion Free Throw Artist 
Converse Rubber Company 
In Foul Shooting Demonstration 


Football 


FORREST ENGLAND 
University City, Mo. 
The Nation's Leading Authority on the."T" 
as Presented in High School 


For Particulars Write: 


Lawrence J. Gotsehall 
Fremont, Mich. 





N co., Tm@e 444 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Not one but several types of fungi cause 
Athlete’s Foot. Alta-Co Powder, economically 
diluted one-to-ten in water, kills all types in 
30 seconds! 


Kind to delicate skin tissue (and to towels) 
Alta-Cé@ is deadly to the microscopic plant 
organisms which produce the burning, itching 
and pain associated with Athlete’s Foot. 


For your club shower room—a Dolge 
rubber foot tub is “group insurance” against 
Athlete’s Foot. Booklet MY-1 tells how easily 
organizations can obtain ome or more on a 
service basis—how home standards of health 
and cleanliness can be maintained in public 
facilities. 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport 











MM 1 :7/ os 


a physician’s prescription 


for Athlete’s Foot, Common 
Ringworm and Other Minor 
Skin Irritations 















will 


The I-o-sal formula is composed of well known 
drugs in proper proportions 


that any physician 
as a preventative from serious 


Athlete’s Foot infection. Easy to use — just paint 
on with handy applicator top. 

One athletic coach issues each member of his 
teams a bottle of I-o-sal with his uniform. He 
writes — “I don’t 
trouble”. G.1.’s used thousands of bottles. 


First essential in any sport is healthy feet. Keep 
them healthy with I-o-sal. 


TRY I[-O-SAL WITHOUT CHAKGE 


to lose a man from foot 


We will be glad to send you a 
regular 1 oz. bottle of I-o-sal 
FREE so you can convince your- 
self of I-o-sal’s benefits. Write 
for your bottle today. 


ATLAS LABORATORIES 
AKRON 14, OHIO 








Ohio High School 
Football Coaching School 


and 


All-Star Game 
August 9-16, Toledo, Ohio 


T vs. Single-Wing 
Frank Paul 
Leahy Bixler 

Notre Dame Ohio State 


and and 
Varsity Varsity 
Assistants Staff 


Lectures and Demonstrations 


48 of Ohio's finest 1945 H. S. 
Football players will be used to 
Demonstrate coaching the 
T and Single-Wing 
Sponsored by 


Ohio H. S. Coaches Ass'n 


For further information write: 
JACK MOLLENKOPF, Director 
Waite High School, Toledo 5, Ohie 

















HURRY! ORDER NOW! 
Your Copy of 


By Maurice (Skip) Palrang 


Head Football Coach, Father 
Flanagan's Boys Town High 
School. Former Head Grid 
Coach, Creighton University. 


HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 67 PLAYS 


This wonderful book discusses every- 
thing connected with the "T" forma- 
tion—quarterback pivots, close and 
read "T", line blocking variations— 
e whole story. Get your copy now! 


Fermatien" 


ONLY Send check or money 
$ order to Skip Palrang, 
&, Boys Town, Nebr. 


SKIP PALRANG 


BOYS TOWN, NEBR. 


Sliding Illustrated 


(Continued from page 18) 


| om the side of his leg and foot. The left 
_ foot is swung forward and away from the 











54 


base, the right leg drags in a bent position, 
and the hooking toe makes contact with 
the bag.” 

Series D illustrates the slide to be used 
only under very special circumstances. It 
is probably the most difficult slide of all 
and is used only when the hook or straight- 
in slide will not give the baserunner as 
good a chance of reaching the bag and 
avoiding the tag. 

“But speed on the base lines and daring 
baserunners also have an important part 
to play in any victory on the diamond. 
The ability, to run, slide and use good 
judgment is an important factor in good 
baserunning. Here is a fine baserunner, 
George Myatt of the Washington Sena- 
tors. His aggressive play around second 
base has been a spark plug for his team. 
Myatt is a hard and fast runner; one of 
the leading base stealers of the American 
League. When he slides, he slides ‘for 
keeps.’ After reaching first base, Myatt 
takes his lead, backs in trickily, returning 
to first and touches the bag with his left 
foot. This makes the baseman’s tag rather 
difficult. It is important to watch the 
pitcher when taking a lead. Sometimes on 
a snap throw from the pitcher, the base- 
runner is forced to dive back into the bag 
head first. Here is one of the most dif- 
ficult slides of all. Turning and twisting 
the entire body away from the baseman, 
the baserunner catches the bag with his 
hand. Maybe you’d better not try this 
one!” 

The fifth type of slide is called the 
“head-in” or “dive-in.” This type is not 
illustrated and is used primarily when a 
man is caught off balance or under certain 
other circumstances where he might be 
trying to avoid being tagged. 

These illustrations are provided by two 
of the best baserunners and sliders in the 
American League—George Case and 
George Myatt of the Washington Senators 


The First and 
Third Drill 


(Continued from page 26) 


bases. The fielders, while running down 
the runner, must keep an eye on the base- 
runner at third and be ready to cut him 
down when he breaks for the plate. It is 
in these instances that the proper tech- 
nique of the run-down may be taught and 
practiced. 

All of these plays should be practiced 
one at a time until the team in the field 
becomes proficient in each. During this 
time, the baserunners will run as in- 
structed by the coach, but after the field- 
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School and College Athletic Schedule Book 

Save many hours of your valuable time 
and avoid costly mistakes by using Laurit- 
sen's SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
SCHEDULE BOOK. A necessity in every 
school and college athletic office. Letter size 
that fits into any standard filing system. 
Provides space for complete permanent rec- 
ord and useful data on all games played in 
all branches of sport. A school man with 
twenty-five years of experience in making 
athletic schedules offers this help to other 
school men at a cost of less than ten cents 


@ year. Price is $1.00, postpaid 


WESLEY LAURITSEN Faribault, Minnesota 
EES AA 








BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


REVISED & ENLARGED 1946 EDITION 


21 LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKLETS—$2.00 
Just the thing for young and old 
coaches to issue to their young 


players to prepare them to be 
baseball-minded. 


TWO booklets for players of each 


position plus nine more such as 


Baseball Practice Session Talks 
Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking 
Keeping the Squad Busy 
Signal System ideas, Practice 
Session, Batting Dope, Etc. 


H. S$. DE GROAT 


So. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 
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ing team has perfected a variety of plays, 
the baserunners are allowed to run “on 
their own.” It is then possible to check 
whether the proper plays are bemg made. 
If the runner on third has a big lead, the 
catcher should use one of the first three 
plays. If the runner on third is playing 
safe, one of the last three should be used. 

From this drill, I select the plays which 
the team will use in games. These plays 
will differ from year to year as the per- 
sonnel differs. The strength of the throw- 
ing arm is the major factor in selecting 
plays. If the catcher cannot throw any- 
body out at second, plays are limited to 
the first four, all of which are merely at- 
tempts to entice the runner off third. If 
the catcher has the ability to throw men 
out at second, the last two plays may be 
added. The last play, however, requires 
a shortstop with an arm strong enough to 
get the throw back to the catcher in time 
to get runners, trying to score on the 
throw, to second or on the run-down of 
the man on first. s 

A short workout daily on this drill will 
soon show what plays are practical for 
the team. Even after the plays have been 
selected, it is not wise to give the team 
free rein. I prefer to call this play from 
the bench. In high school baseball, many 
things must be taken into consideration 
before any of these plays are tried in a 
game: the score, the number of outs, the 
inning, the strength of the hitter, the ef- 
fectiveness of the pitcher. In a close ball 
game, a coach should think twice before 
suggesting a throw through to second base, 
especially with two outs and a weak hitter 
up. In most high school games, strike- 
outs are much more numerous than base 
hits so it is sometimes smarter to let a 
runner steal second with a man on third 
than to take a chance of throwing a cou- 
ple of runs in. 

Varsity players may be drilled in the 
technique of performing the delayed dou- 
ble steal by using this drill with the sec- 
ond team in the field. “The runners be- 
come acquainted with all of the possible 
maneuvers by the team in the field and 
learn to avoid being trapped by fakes or 
short throws. 


Fundamentals of 
Bunting 


(Continued from page 15) 


filling his duty often results in a base hit 
for the batter. This play should only be 
attempted by a fast runner, who is an ex- 
perienced bunter. It is a strategic maneu- 
ver based considerably on misdirecting an 


opposing player, and it should be prac- | 


ticed often, to a point of reasonable suc- 


cess, before using. The opposing defensive | 


players’ experience, and the craftiness of 
the batter are. important factors in this 
type of ‘bunt. 











The Eighteenth Annual 
INDIANA 


BASKETBALL 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana 
August 22-23-24, 1946 


THE STAFF: 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 


Outstanding Team in Nation 
in 1946 


E. N. CASE 


Ottumwa N.A.S. 
1946 Service Champions 


LORIN ELLIS 


Valparaiso University 


CLIFF WELLS 


Tulane University 


CHARLES CUMMINGS 
Anderson, Indiana High School 
Champions, 1946 © 


WILBUR ALLEN 


Waukegan, Illinois High School 


BUNNY LEVITT 
Chicago, Illinois 
Free-Throw Champion 


C. A. McCONNELL 


Logansport, Indiana High School 


es 2 = 
Tuition $10.00 


A cgemplete course in basketball 
featuring all styles of offense and 
defense and fundamental train- 
ing by outstanding college and 
high school coaches. For full par- 
ticulars write 


Cliff Wells, Director 


Berry Bowl 
Logansport. Indiana 
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MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Riddell, inc., John T. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics 
O'Shea Knitting Mills 
Sand Knitting Mills 


Atias Laboratories 
Bike Web Mfg. Co. 
Denver Chemical Co. 
Dolge, C. B., Co. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 


Voit Rubber Corp. 
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|] Catalogue 
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|_] Handbook, “Athletic injuries” 
[_] 36-page book “Athletes Foot Control” 
_] Booklet, “Taping Athletes” 

RUBBER COVERED BALLS 


[_] Catalogue Rubber Covered Athletic Balls and Equipment 
[_] Mustrated Price List 
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Atlas Athletic Equipment Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
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[_] Information on Bases 

|] Information on “Batrite” Bats 

[_] Famous Sluggers Year Book (] Softball Rules Book 
|_] Information on Bases 

[_] Information on Sav-A-Leg Home Plate 


LEATHER GOODS 
[_] Information and catalogue 
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Precision Sports, Inc. 
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Arizona Coaching School 
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Mutval Life Insurance Company of 
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Award Incentives, Inc. 
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Lauritsen, Wesley 

Palrang, Skip 

Sporting News 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


[] Aptitude Test 
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] Catalogue 
BOOKS (Enclose Money) 
() “Basketball Coaching Kit” $2.00 
[_] “School and College Athletic Schedule Book” $1.00 
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or gour PROTECTION 


THE NAME 





“RIDDELL) 





For your protection the name Riddell 
is perforated in the tongue of every 
pair of Riddell made shoes. Shoes that 
do not have the name Riddell on the 
tongue are not the genuine famous 
John T. Riddell shoe. 

Protect yourself and your 
squad by buying the best. Al- 
ways specify Riddell. Make sure 
the name Riddell appears on the 
tongue of every shoe. 


If you have not already done so, order 
your Riddell Ready Reference File Cards 
from your Riddell dealer. These cards are 
a convenient method of tabulating your 
football offense and defense. If you do 
not know the name of the Riddell dealer 
in your area, write us for that information. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















TO KEEP 
‘ON HAND! 


IVORY SYSTEM PENETRATING LEATHER OIL 


In these days of scarcity in the athletic equipment world, IVORY 
SYSTEM Penetrating Leather Oil is indispensable in your supply 
room. This useful and highly efficient product will prolong the life of 
leather wherever used in the construction of your athletic equipment. 


Use L. S. Penetrating Leather Oil for treating: 


Athletic Shoes Hockey Gloves 

Fielders’ Gloves Golf Bags 

Catchers’ Mitts Carry-all Bags 

Skate and Ski Shoes Leather Straps 
Ball Covers 


~~ RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





